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"NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE news from the Far Hast this week is, on the whole, 
unexciting, the Japanese marking time in their land 
advance till their plans are fully matured. On the 15th, how- 
ever, Admiral Togo suffered his first serious disaster. Early in 
the morning of that day the battleship ‘Hatsuse’ struck a 
floating mine some ten miles south-east of Port Arthur, and was 
blown up with the loss of the greater part of her crew. On 
the afternoon of the same day, during a dense fog, the cruiser 
‘Kasuga,’ which was one of those purchased from the Argen- 
tine Republic six months ago, rammed the cruiser ‘ Yoshino,’ 
which foundered in a few minutes with the loss of all on board 
save ninety. The total Japanese loss of life seems to have 
been about seven hundred. The ‘Hatsuse’ was one of the 
four most modern battleships belonging to Japan, being built 
after the ‘ Majestic’ pattern, and its destruction is undoubtedly 
a blow to a Navy which has no great facilities for replacing 
its losses. The sunk cruiser dates as far back as 1892, but 
in spite of its age was a fast and useful vessel. There is, of 
course, no great seriousness for Japan in the disaster, and the 
mining of seas ten miles out, where the weather is apt to 
be foggy, will be as great a danger to Russia if the Vladi- 
vostok fleet should by any chance manage to sail round to 
Port Arthur. One report attributes the laying of the mines 
to Chinese junks in the Russian service, but it is more 
probable that the Russians have merely borrowed from 
Japanese tactics, and are trying their luck in an expedient 
where luck is everything. 











Otherwise there is little progress to report in the campaign. 
It is believed in St. Petersburg that Newchwang is in the 
possession of the Japanese, though no official confirmation 
has been received. Two Russian destroyers are said to have 
escaped from Port Arthur, and to be still at large; but it 
is difficult to see how they can avoid capture or mining, as 
Admiral Kamimura blocks the way to Vladivostok. In the 
land advance the Japanese main forces are concentrating 
between Feng-hwang-cheng and the Yalu. They command 
Kin-chau, but have not occupied the town; and their Fabian 
tactics are evidently disconcerting the Russians at Mukden. 
If, as appears probable, they are already numerically superior 
to their opponents, the anxiety is well founded, for there is 
a third Japanese army unaccounted for, and any day may 
see this new force added to the army which is facing Kuro- 
patkin. The Japanese are quite prepared to delay a little in 
order to make sure of a crushing preponderance in numbers. 





The news from Tibet is both meagre and disquieting. 
Telegrams from Gyangtse make it clear that in view of the 
constantly increasing forces of the Tibetans—now estimated 
at eight thousand, or eight to one—and the strength of their 


only too evident that until considerable reinforcements are 
pushed up the British force must be content at best with 
marking time. The necessity for our advance to Lhasa 
increases with the difficulties which confront us. 


The Austro-Hungarian Delegations, which have the power 
of voting all sums for naval and military expenditure, were 
asked last Saturday to appropriate to extra expenditure on 
armaments the large sum of £14,750,000. Of this amount, 
£6,250,000 is for the renewal of the field artillery, £2,750,000 
for general armaments, and over £5,000,000 for the Navy. Over 
£8,000,000 of this will be required during 1905, and the rest 
within the following two or three years. The magnitude of 
the Estimates has occasioned general surprise in the country, 
the more so as no specific reason was assigned either on Satur- 
day or in Count Goluchowski’s speech on Monday, with which 
we deal elsewhere. It is proposed to raise the money bya 
loan redeemable by annual instalments in the ordinary Army 
and Navy Estimates. Money is not very easy to raise in 
Austria-Hungary for such purposes, and it is probable that 
the separate Parliaments of Austria and Hungary will have a 
good deal to say on the subject. 


: The new Army and Navy Estimates and the speech of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs have naturally excited much 
criticism throughout Austria-Hungary. On one side Count 
Goluchowski is accused of abetting the dismemberment of 
the Turkish Empire, and on the other of playing Russia's 
game in the Balkans till that astute neighbour has her hands 
free to take up the task herself. He has, in consequence, had 
to do a good deal of explaining during the week. Austria, he 
says, has no ambitions in South-Eastern Europe save peace. 
Her object is to make foreign intervention superfluous in the 
Balkans, and to secure this result by preventing the outbreak 
of disturbances. With Russia she has a perfectly good 
understanding, and she is utterly averse to any policy of 
adventure. The extra taxation had no reference to the 
foreign situation, which was for the moment free from all 
disquietude; but such a time was the proper season to arm, 
and not when danger was at the door. His hearers seem to 
have been scarcely convinced by these arguments, feeling 
that such foresight is unnatural in a country where new taxation 
is not easily imposed, unless there is something more than a 
distant possibility of danger to dictate it. 


On Sunday last Lord Curzon arrived at Dover after an 
absence from England of five and a half years. He travelled to 
London on Monday, where he was met by a large number of 
friends, including the Prime Minister, and lunched with the 
King at Buckingham Palace. The Viceroy of India certainly 
deserves his holiday, for he is an indefatigable worker. Save 
for the Tibet Expedition, his tenure of office has been a period 
of pacific internal development for India. Lord Curzon, too, 
has shown both courage and good sense in his efforts to reform 
the administrative machine in the direction of despatch and 
economy. Special interest must attach to Lord Curzon 
at this moment, for he is one of the few politicians of import- 
ance who have taken no part in the fiscal controversy. Both 
sections of the Unionist party regard him, therefore, with a 
certain proselytising curiosity. 





We note with interest and satisfaction that Sir George . 
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Clarke has been appointed as head of the new Secretariat which 
is to supply the Committee of Defence with information on all 
matters that come within its purview. Sir George Clarke is 
80 full of knowledge, both on naval and military affairs, and 
has made so wide a study of the problems of Imperial defence, 
that his appointment can be amply justified. We hope in the 
future, however, that the appointment will be given, not to a 
soldier or a sailor, but to a civilian who has made the subject 
his special study. The Premier and the Committee want 
accumulated facts in order to help them to decide between con- 
flicting views, and these facts they will as a rule get better 
from a civilian of judgment than from a soldier or a sailor. 
The business of the head of the Secretariat will be, as it 
were, to prepare a reasoned brief for the Committee; but as 
we know, an able solicitor will often prepare a much better brief 
on a technical subject than will the expert. A civilian, again, 
will hold the balance more fairly between the Army and Navy, 
and prevent a purely military or purely naval view prevailing. 
We cannot count upon finding a supply of men like Sir George 
Clarke, who, though a soldier, has a wide and sympathetic 
knowledge of naval problems. 


On. Friday week Mr. John Morley made an important 
speech at Manchester to the annual gathering of the Council 
of the National Liberal Federation. He began by pointing 
out the unsatisfactory nature of the present conflict, where 
the real issue was being obscured by all manner of lesser 
questions. “He could not imagine the cause of the extra- 
ordinary delay in the discussion of Free-tradé and Protection, 
except that the Prime Minister dared not say what his policy 
was.” Politics had become a game of manceuvring, scarcely a 
worthy position for a Government to have brought themselves 
to. He deplored the so-called settlement of the education 
question as “a monstrous unsettlement,” for which he 
saw no solution save secular education. In dealing with 
the Licensing Bill, he said he would not allow the question of 
compensation to stand in the way of a solution, but he 
demanded “equity for the public” as well as for the 
publican. After dealing briefly with Chinese labour, Tibet, 
and the increase of national expenditure, he concluded by 
declaring that the Irish question could not be solved by 
reducing the number of Irish Members. The only settlement 
possible was a full settlement, and the Liberal party could 
not unsay all the things it had been saying with such 
vehemence for so many years. He appealed to Liberals to 
accept all the help they could get in the coming contest, and 
to welcome the assistance of Free-trade Unionists. “ Every- 
thing depended upon defeating the men who had betrayed 
and were betraying the best interests of the country.” 


On Tuesday Mr. Balfour moved in the House of Commons, 
and Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords, Resolutions 
praying the King to consent to the erection of a monument 
in Westminster Abbey to the memory of Lord Salisbury, with 
an inscription commemorative of the high sense entertained by 
the Houses of his rare gifts and devoted public services. Mr. 
Balfour, as he always does on such occasions, expressed 
excellent feeling in graceful and appropriate language. 
Though inferior to some of the great eulogia of our Parlia- 
mentary history, such as those pronounced over Peel and 
Beaconsfield, it was a worthy tribute to his great predecessor, 
and dealt admirably with his single-hearted patriotism and 
rare distinction of intellect. Lord Spencer and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, on behalf of the Opposition, added their 
tribute of praise, and expressed their ready concurrence in the 
Resolutions. Mr. John Redmond, on behalf of the Irish party, 
regretted that his view of Lord Salisbury’s Irish policy did 
not allow him honestly to make any public expression of 
regard, but announced that he would not force a division. 


A protracted debate on Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
amendment on the second reading of the Finance Bill 
occupied the House of Commons on Monday and Tuesday. 
It was somewhat of an academic discussion, since neither 
side is prepared to propose drastic reductions, though both 
sides agree in deploring the necessity of so large an ex- 
penditure. The Leader of the Opposition regretted that 
taxation should still be to all intents on a war basis, and that 
“clap-trap Imperialism ”* had committed the Government to 


was apparently to take the place of e ” 
Cavendish, who defended the Wotingsien got 
denying the reality of the agitation for retrench 
Mr. Churchill made a clever debating speech in 

the amendment. But the discussion rose to a hi Pi - 
Tuesday night, when Sir William Harcourt descended oo" 
into the arena in defence of principles which he ee 
sistently both preached and practised. The rate of i ~~ 
in our expenditure was startling enough, but the real 

lay in the fact that the policy of the Government wend 
no limitation to it. Sir Henry Fowler, in a very ey 
balanced argument, based the grievance on the onl a a 
grounds, that the present system imposed too great a odat 
on the people, and left no margin to have recourse to a 
time of war. The Chancellor of the Exchequer in ha 
denied that taxation was a serious burden, urging that it i 
based chiefly on luxuries, and that the only taxes which Ke 
very poor could not escape came to no more than 7s, 34 2 
head. After a temperate speech from Mr, Asquith Mr 
Balfour wound up a rather perfunctory debate with the 
assertion that our expenditure was less in proportion to the 
country’s wealth than it was forty years ago. 


Mr. Victor 
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ment, and 





On Wednesday evening Mr. Black moved his much.dis. 
cussed amendment in a speech of no little ability. He wag 
followed by Mr. Goschen, who showed that he has inherited 
his father’s devotion to the cause of Free-trade. The fact 
that Mr. Goschen, though he has taken no very extreme line 
is to be opposed in his constituency by a Tariff Reformer 
made the following questions addressed to Mr. Balfour very 
pertinent:—* He should like to hear from the Prime Minister, 
however, what was the attitude of the Government towards 
those members of the party who had loyally supported them 
in the past and who had differed from them only on this 
fiscal question. What was his attitude towards those Mem. 
bers who had not only supported him on other questions in 
the past, but who were prepared to accept the Sheffield policy 
though their constituents disagreed with them? Was the 
right hon. gentleman prepared to support them against their 
constituents who desired the more advanced policy of the late 
Colonial Secretary?” Though Mr. Balfour, of course, made 
no reply, we can supply an answer. Mr. Balfour will not lift 
a finger to prevent Unionist Members in Mr. Goschen’s 
position from being tomahawked “when the time comes” by 
Mr. Chamberlain and his organisation. 


Mr. Wyndham, who moved the amendment standing in 
Mr. Balfour’s name, executed the usual Ministerial egg-dance, 
but added nothing of substance to the discussion. He was 
followed by Lord Hugh Cecil, who challenged Mr. Chamber. 
lain to speak out. It had been said that the motive of Mr. 
Black’s Motion was one of hostility to the Government, but 
he cared nothing for that. “What does that matter to me. 
Icare for my motive in voting upon it. I care for its plain 
meaning.” After thus happily refusing to adopt the Pro- 
tectionist policy of demanding certificates of origin, Lord 
Hugh insisted that the allegation that the Black Motion was 
a vote of censure was absurd. It was pretended that the 
Government would have to resign if that Motion were 
accepted. “Figure to yourselves the picture. The Prime 
Minister would have to request an audience of the King and 
say : ‘Your Majesty, I am unable any longer to conduct the 
administration of the country because the House of Commons 
persists in welcoming declarations made by members of the 
Government.’ I could not have thought that outside ‘ Alice's 
Adventures through the Looking-glass’ such a proceeding 
would be possible.” 


As was to be expected, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, who spoke 
next, supported the action of the Government by speech 
as well as later by his vote. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech which 
followed showed evident signs of the agreement between 
him and Mr. Balfour. But in spite of his obvious desire 
to keep to the agreement not to embarrass the Govern 
ment, Mr. Chamberlain found it impossible not to bring in 
his ideas on taxation. The Budget, though a Free-trade 
Budget, was, he declared, not a proof of altered opinions, but 
the carrying out of a definite pledge not to raise the Fiscal 
issue in this Parliament. If, however, the policy which he 
recommended had been adopted, a very different Budget 
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in the Tea-duty, no increase in the Income-tax, and 
‘oht have been an alteration of taxation which would 
tly benefited and increased our trade. “But that, 
ee r, is by the way; that is for another audience. 
When, in my judgment, the proper time comes—and I think 
+ ill come sooner than my opponents imagine—my noble 
44 will find that I shall not in the least shrink from any 
‘on of the question in this House.” The suggestion of 
an early Dissolution is worth noting. We should not be sur- 
sod if, after all, Mr. Chamberlain were to call for a Dis- 
solution in the autumn. He cannot fail to realise that if he 
ties another Fiscal campaign in the country this autumn 
there is very grave risk of it proving a dismal failure. But 
such a failure would mean ruin to his hopes. It is not 
wlikely, therefore, that to avoid this fiasco he will insist on 
a Dissolution, and cover his disappointment in the beating 
at the polls, which he has always professed to expect on the 
first presentation of his schemes. The only drawback to this 
is that the defeat of Protection will be on a far more 
tremendous scale than Mr. Chamberlain has any idea of. 


Lord George Hamilton made one of the admirable short 
hes which have been the special feature of his contribu- 
tion to the Fiscal controversy,—his point being that unless Mr. 
Balfour spoke out plainly as to his policy the result must be 
#g smashing to pieces of the party of which he is the head.” 
For obvious reasons, Mr. Balfour, who followed, did not take 
this sound and friendly advice. We have explained why else- 
where. He did not speak out plainly because he is a Chamber- 
lainite at heart, and means when the time comes to join Mr. 
Chamberlain in his Fiscal policy. Meantime, and till the time 
comes, he desires to keep his Government in power. But to 
declare himself a Chamberlainite now would be certain to cause 
the defeat of the Ministry. Therefore for the present he will 
not proclaim his approval of Mr. Chamberlain. 





We are glad to note that Mr. Asquith, who wound up the 
debate, took off the gloves and dealt blow after blow at the 
Government. “I assert in all seriousness and with all 
deliberation that this amendment of the Prime Minister’s 
is an affront to the House of Commons. It is an act of 
nothing less than arrogance for any Minister—I do not care 
who he is—to come down here and propose that this House 
should by its own declaration disable itself for the whole term 
of its natural life from taking any cognisance of that which 
has become an issue of paramount importance to this country 
and the Empire.” On the division being taken, Mr. Black’s 
Motion was defeated by 55 votes (306 to 251). All the 
Free-trade Unionists who really want to defeat Protection 
voted against the Government. Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
Mr. Hayes Fisher, Sir Edgar Vincent, and two others voted 
in the same lobby as Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Chaplin, and 
Mr. Balfour. 


On Wednesday the Duke of Devonshire presided at a meet- 
ing of the Liberal Unionist Council and Association, at which 
the differences between him and Mr. Chamberlain were brought 
to an issue on the proposals moved by Mr. Chamberlain 
to dissolve and reconstitute the Council and Association. 
Though the Duke of Devonshire pointed out that under the 
new constitution “there would be nothing whatever to prevent 
the Council and Association from adopting in its fullest com- 
pleteness the Fiscal policy of the Tariff Reform League,” 
whereas before they were confined to the one object of 
maintaining the Union, the new constitution was carried by 
a large majority. The result must, of course, be that the 
Duke and his followers will resign, or, rather, not rejoin the 
new Association, for the dissolution of the old bodies and 
their reconstitution involves the rendering vacant of all 
offices. Mr. Chamberlain has thus already destroyed the 
Liberal Unionist party—as he is fast destroying the Unionist 
party as a whole—though he no doubt contemplates retaining 
the name as a picturesque appellation for what will be in 
fact a branch of the Tariff Reform League. We trust, how- 
ever, that the Free-trade Liberal Unionists will not submit to 
his thus monopolising their name; but will found for them- 
selves a new body, which shall undertake the double duty of 
seeing that neither Free-trade nor the Union is repealed. 


A very important Free-trade meeting was held at Devonshire 
House on Tuesday under the joint auspices of the Women’s 





Free-Trade Union and the Free-Trade Educational Committee. 
The Duke of Devonshire was in the chair, and the principal 
speakers were Mr. Asquith and Lord Hugh Cecil. There are 
80 many speeches to record this week that we can only call 
attention to the striking character of the meeting. As Mr. 
Asquith said, if any one last May had told him that that time 
next year he would be making a political speech at Devonshire 
House, with the Duke in the chair and Lord Hugh Cecil sup- 
porting him, he would have scouted the notion as utterly 
absurd. The ladies who organised the meeting—Mrs. Herbert 
Gladstone, Lady Frances Balfour, Mrs. Bamford Slack, and 
their colleagues—are to be heartily congratulated upon having, 
as the Duke of Devonshire pointed out, given the men so 
excellent a lead. They have shown that in the interests of 
Free-trade co-operation of the heartiest and most loyal kind 
can take place without fusion. They have, in fact, acted on 
the lesson which we have tried to enforce from the beginning, 
—namely, that the Free-trade Unionists ought not to fuse 
with, or merge themselves in, the Liberal party, but should 
remain Unionists as well as Free-traders. But we have always 
insisted that this determination to remain Unionists need 
not prevent Free-trade Unionists working heartily with the 
Liberals in defence of Free-trade on the one hand, and on the 
other attacking Protection, whether open in Mr. Chamberlain 
or concealed in Mr. Balfour, with all the vigour at their com- 
mand, The Women’s Free-Trade Union is a fighting body, 
but the Liberal Unionist and Conservative women who belong 
to it have not become, and do not mean to become, Liberals. 


The Times of Thursday published a second article by 
Captain Mahan on the conditions of the Russo-Japanese 
conflict. It contains a most convincing argument against 
hasty generalisations from the ‘ Petropavlovsk’ disaster, and 
the theory that large ships can be dispensed with in modern 
warfare. Such a dream, says Captain Mahan, belongs to the 
same class of aspirations as the desire to get big bargains 
without paying for them. It is highly improbable that 
control of the sea could ever be maintained by a flotilla of 
small ships carrying torpedoes as against a lesser number 
of big ones. We are not developing in the direction of 
“ mosquito fleets.” A large ship can carry torpedoes, and 
has preponderating advantages in coal capacity, speed, 
steadiness, and power of facing heavy weather. 


The past week has been marked by two musical events 
of more than common interest. One was the celebration 
at the Queen’s Hall on Monday of the sixtieth anni- 
versary of Dr. Joachim’s first appearance in this country. 
The proceedings included a concert of music of the three 
great composers with whom Dr. Joachim was intimately 
acquainted—Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Brahms—and the 
presentation of an address of welcome, and a portrait by Mr. 
Sargent. In presenting the portrait, Mr. Balfour referred to 
the invaluable services rendered by Dr. Joachim in promoting 
the growth of musical taste in England; and Dr. Joachim in 
reply alluded in feeling terms to his affection for England, 
“his second home.” 


On the same day the Times announced a musical dis- 
covery of first-rate importance. In 1836 Wagner, then a 
struggling Kapellmeister at Kénigsberg, was moved to write 
an overture based on the melody of “ Rule Britannia,” which 
had impressed him as containing in its splendid opening 
phrase the whole spirit of the British race. The overture 
was despatched to the London Philharmonic Society in 1840, 
but was lost in the post, and disappeared wholly for fifty-four 
years until it was discovered by Mr. Gamble, of Leicester, in 
a pile of music which he had bought, a dozen years or more 
back, at the sale of the effects of Mr. E. W. Thomas, formerly 
conductor of the band of the Leicester Opera House, who died 
in reduced circumstances in 1892. The MS. is signed by 
Wagner, with the date and place of composition on the last 
page, and musical experts seem to entertain no doubt as to 
its authenticity. A correspondent has since written to the 
Times to state that the score of the overture is deposited in 
the archives of Bayreuth, and not intended for publicity, 
which raises an interesting question as to the rights of the 
Philharmonic Society, for which it was intended. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols (2; per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
“WHEN THE PROPER TIME COMES.” 


« HEN the proper time comes.” The phrase is Mr. 

Chamberlain’s, not Mr. Balfour’s; but nevertheless 
it expresses with exactness the attitude of the Prime 
Minister. When the proper time comes he will tell us 
what is his real view as to the Chamberlain policy, and 
whether he is for or against it. Till that time arrives he 
absolutely refuses to express an/ opinion whatever on its 
merits. Mark, he does not say he has not got an opinion, 
but he refuses to let any one know what it is. But almost 
every one else in the kingdom not only has an opinion for 
or against Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, but has expressed it. 
Some, no doubt, do not go quite as far as Mr. Chamber- 
lain, even though they are not opposed to him; but the 
mass of the electors are prepared either to condemn or to 
support Tariff Reform. This being the case, the country 
as a whole would greatly like to hear the opinion of the 
Prime Minister and head of the Unionist party. In spite, 
however, of the most pertinacious efforts to obtain an 
answer to the simple question, “Are you willing to con- 
demn Chamberlainism ?” Mr. Balfour has maintained an 
absolute silence. Nothing will induce him to open his lips. 
On Wednesday he said exactly the same things which 
he had said on previous occasions, and, so far as words 
went, gave no indication of his attitude towards Chamber- 
lainism. The proper time for speaking out had not come, 
the Chamberlain policy was not before the House, and 
until it was he refused to waste time by expressing any 
opinion about it. The policy set forth in the Sheffield 
speech remained the policy of the Government. 


But though Mr. Balfour managed on Wednesday night. 
so successfully to evade expressing an opinion on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy, it must not be supposed that there 
is any real obscurity in his attitude. Judged by the test 
which we have always insisted must be applied—the test 
of actions, not words—it is quite evident what are Mr. 
Balfour’s views. Mr. Balfour is a Chamberlainite, and 
when in his judgment the “proper time” comes he will 
publicly proclaim himself one. To proclaim himself a 
Chamberlainite at this moment would precipitate a crisis 
which would destroy the Government and produce a 
Dissolution. But Mr. Balfour does not want a Dissolu- 
tion at this moment. Therefore Mr. Balfour does not 
proclaim his views. Let those who doubt the accuracy of 
our declaration that Mr. Balfour is at heart a Chamber- 
lainite examine the ascertained facts. There are two plain 
and perfectly intelligible policies before the country, set 
forth by two different sections of the Unionist party. The 
first is Free-trade; the second is Preference and Protec- 
tion,—i.e., Tariff Reform. What is Mr. Balfour’s attitude 
towards these? In the first place, he takes action in the 
Cabinet of such a kind that the Free-trade Unionists in that 
body feel obliged to resign. When they leave in order to 
safeguard the cause of Free-trade, he does not wish them 
success in their work. When Mr. Chamberlain goes to 
safeguard Protection, Mr. Balfour bids him God-speed 
in his great task. That is a pretty obvious proof of 
his sympathies. A still clearer indication is given by 
the manner in which he carried out the promotions 
and additions in his remade Cabinet. He placed 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who agrees with his father’s 
policy in every particular, at the Exchequer; and he 
appointed men who are in sympathy with Mr. Chamber- 
lain to take charge of the Colonies and the War Office. 
In a word, the Cabinet, save for the doubtful and not 
important cases of Lord Londonderry and Lord Stanley, 
became a Tariff Reform Cabinet. We imagine that these 
facts will be quite enough to convince most persons of the 
true attitude of Mr. Balfour; but if they want further 

roof, let them think what the action of the Government 
ane been throughout the Session towards the Chamber- 
lainites and the Free-traders respectively. There has 
never been any real difficulty or friction between the 
Chamberlainites and the Government, and if there has 
seemed any chance of its arising the Government have 
hastened to smooth it away, as in the case of the Wharton 
amendment. As a rule, indeed, there have been 
abundant signs—they were specially clear on Wednes- 
day—that the Government and Mr. Chamberlain’s fol- 


lowers have a complete understanding, and that the Tyo: 
Reformers have not the least anxiety as to the af 
action of the Government. They, be it noted, imate 
attempt to interrogate Mr. Balfour or implore him 
make clear his position. They have no need to - 
so; they know already. How very different is » 
condition of things as regards the Free-trade Union 
Begs: Mists, 
Here, instead of confidence and understanding all ; 
“doubt, hesitation, and pain,” forced praise on cithes 
side and a general sense of malaise. Though Mr. Balf 
has been lavish of words, he has never done anythin *" 
restore confidence among the Free-trade Unionists, Heh 
never moved an inch in their direction, and when the t; 4 
of-war took place over the Wharton amendment he thre i 
himself entirely on the side of the Chamberlainites iste 
P . . 7 . ag 
inevitable, the attitude of Free-trade Unionists toward 
him has been one of anxiety and distrust. Though fk 
hypnotised by the Premier, they have never been able to 
show or feel that confidence in him which has marked their 
opponents. To put it in a nutshell, no foreigner yf. 
informed as to the minutiae of the struggle who Visited 
the House during the debate could have doubted for a 
moment as to which section of the Unionist party the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues had committed themselves, 
We have set forth the reasons which make it impossible 
to doubt that Mr. Balfour is at heart not opposed to the 
Chamberlain policy, is, in reality, a Chamberlainite; but 
we feel almost ashamed thus to argue the matter 
solemnly before our readers. Does any one seriously 
think that if Mr. Balfour were at heart opposed to the 
Chamberlain policy the nation would be laboriously dis. 
cussing the nature of his views thereon? If he wer 
opposed to that policy there could be, and would be, no 
doubts on the matter. The only reasonable interpretation 
of his persistent refusal to condemn the Chamberlain 
policy is that he is in favour of that policy, but does not 
think it politic to say so too openly. If he had held the 
balance absolutely even, and had dismissed both Free. 
trade and Protection with what Dr. Johnson called frigid 
equanimity, it might perhaps be arguable that he really 
did not know his own mind on the subject. In the present 
case, however, that view is untenable, because we have the 
words of Mr. Balfour’s own letter to Mr. Chamberlain, 
If Mr. Balfour were opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s views, 
he could. never have written that letter, which, since its 
exact words are too often forgotten, we will here set out 
verbatim :— 
“10, Downing-street, Whitehall, S.W,, 
Sept. 16, 1903. 

My dear Chamberlain,—I did not answer your letter of the 
9th, which I received shortly before my departure from Scotland 
for the Cabinet meeting, as I knew that we should within a few 
hours have an opportunity of talking over the important issues 
with which it deals. The reply, therefore, which I am now 
writing rather embodies the results of our conversations than 
adds to them anything which is new. 

Agreeing as I do with you that the time has come when 
a change should be made in the fiscal canons by which we 
have bound ourselves in our commercial dealings with other 
Governments, it seems paradoxical indeed that you should 
leave the Cabinet at the same time that others of my col- 
leagues are leaving it who disagree on the very point with us 
both. Yet I cannot but admit, however reluctantly, that there is 
some force in the arguments with which you support that course, 
based as they are upon your special and personal relation to that 
portion of the controversy which deals with colonial preference, 
‘You have done more than any man, living or dead, to bring home 
to the citizens of the Empire the consciousness of Imperial 
obligation, and the interdependence between the various frag- 
ments into which the Empire is geographically divided. I 
believe you to be right in holding that this interdependence 
should find expression in our commercial relations as well as in 
our political and military relations. I believe with you that 
closer fiscal union between the mother country and her Colonies 
would be good for the trade of both; and that if such closer 
union could be established on fitting terms its advantages to both 
parties would increase as the years went on, and as the Colonies 
grew in wealth and population. 

If there ever has been any difference between us in connection 
with this matter, it has only been with regard to the practica- 
bility of a proposal which would seem to require on the part of 
the Colonies a limitation in the all-round development ‘of a pro- 
tective policy, and on the part of this country the establishment 
of a preference in favour of important colonial products. On the 


first of these requirements I say nothing, but if the second | 


involves, as it almost certainly does, taxation, however light, 
upon foodstuffs, I am convinced with you that public opinion is 
not yet ripe for such an arrangement. The reasons may easily be 





found in past political battles and present political misrepre 
sentations, 
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gun this branch of fiscal reform is not at present within the 
it of practical politics, you are surely right in your advice 
Timits treat it as indissolubly connected with that other branch 
not to treat SM to which we both attach importance, and which 
bed ot ve the country is pre to consider without prejudice. 
4 1, oxbend deeply concerned that you should regard this con- 
ine however well-founded, as one which makes it difficult for 
en our very special circumstances to remain a member of 
yo" Government. et I do not venture, in a matter so strictly 
se to raise any objection. If you think you can best serve 
i terests of Imperial unity, for which you have done so much, 
js ule your views on colonial preference with the freedom 


by P is possible in an independent position, but is hardly com- 


which is ] ts riedbiy Th 
i th office, how can I criticize your determination ? e 
we the Government is great indeed; but the gain to the 


cause you have at heart may be greater co if a, want con I 
iesce P Yours very sincerely, 
do bat acquiesce ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 


ith what gratification, both on personal and 
coareots pe that Mr. Austen Chembesiain is ready 
to remain a member of the Government ? There could be no 
more conclusive evidence that in your judgment, as in mine, the 
exclusion of taxation on food from the party programme is, in 
existing circumstances, the course best fitted practically to further 
the cause of fiscal reform.” 

In view of this letter, of Mr. Balfour’s subsequent action, 
including his speech on Wednesday night, and with a full 
sense of our responsibility in the matter, we assert that Mr. 
Balfour is at heart in agreement with Mr. Chamberlain’s 

licy, that Mr. Chamberlain fully understands that this 
is Mr. Balfour’s position, and that it has been agreed 
between them that at the “ proper time,” but not till the 
proper time arrives, Mr. Balfour shall join Mr. Chamber- 
Jain in advocating the policy of Tariff Reform. If our 
statement of the case is inaccurate,. it can be confuted 
in an instant by Mr. Balfour publicly expressing his 
disapproval of the Chamberlain policy. If he will 
do that, he can bring us, and all those Free-trade 
Unionists who agree with us, to instant confusion. If 
he will not express such disapproval, but while he keeps 
silent with his lips allows his deeds to speak for him, no 
other interpretation of his attitude is reasonable or con- 
sistent. Mr. Balfour, we repeat, is a Chamberlainite, and 
at the proper moment will reveal himself as such. That is a 
conclusion which we, like all Free-trade Unionists, regard 
with the utmost aversion ; but it is one which we dare not 
ignore merely because it is unpleasant. It isa fact, and 


must be faced. 





THE MILITARY SITUATION IN MANCHURIA. 


[F it possible that Liaoyang may become as well known 
mn history as are Sedan and Ulm? That isa question 
which is being asked just now throughout the civilised world. 
In other words, will the Japanese be able, owing to their 
greater agility, to surround and cut off the Russian forces 
that are now concentrated at Liaoyang, and compel them 
to surrender or be starved to death? Time will show 
whether General Kuroki is able to execute this tremendous 
task, but that he is trying to accomplish it cannot be 
doubted. If he could isolate and capture the main 
Russian army at Liaoyang, or between there and Mukden, 
Mukden, the capital of Manchuria, and a place of immense 
moral and physical importance, would lie open to him, and 
in addition there would be nothing to prevent the fall of 
Kharbin. If Kharbin, which is the junction of the Vladi- 
vostok and Port Arthur Railways, fell,so would Vladivostok. 
But this would mean the loss of the plant of war throughout 
Manchuria. Russia, if she lost Kharbin and Vladivostok, 
would lose all the military matériel which she has been 
acccumulating with such tremendous effort during the 
last five years. She would lose, in fact, all, or almost 
all, the supplies she now possesses in Asia necessary 
for carrying on the war, and would have to replace.them 
from European Russia by means of a single line already 
overburdened by the conveyance of.men. Remember, 
the bulk of the Russian supplies, as of the men, now 
in Manchuria were brought there not by land but 
by sea. But this method of replenishing her supplies is 
not now open to Russia. If the Japanese were to 
prove able to do what General Kuroki is trying to do, 
they would deprive the Russians of all their military 
bases in Asia. Thus, evenif the remainder of the Russian 
army remains intact, and is able to live on the country, it 
will be an army with its nearest military base on a large 
scale many thousands of miles away. 
But though these facts make the Japanese passionately 








anxious to surround the Russians at Liaoyang, they will 
also make the Russians determined at all costs not to sur- 
render. The Russians must know that the capture of their 
army there would mean disaster of a kind that they dare 
not contemplate. Sedan and Ulm were terrible blows, but 
they left France in the first case, and Austria. in the 
second, with plenty of other resources. A capitulation such 
as we are contemplating, though apparently on a much 
smaller scale, would be fraught with results of even greater 
importance. We may take it, then, that General Kuro- 
patkin will fight desperately to prevent himself being 
surrounded. But if your enemy is nimbler and more 
numerous than you are, no bravery and no science 
can prevent, as General Cronje found, turning move- 
ments which will cut your communications and produce 
a condition of isolation. Remember, too, that General 
Kuropatkin has only one line of retreat, that is, 
north and directly behind him, for the Japanese are 
in front of him and on his left flank, while on his 
right is Chinese territory guarded by General Ma’s foreign- 
drilled troops, who at the least will insist that the ground 
they occupy shall not be included in the theatre of war. 
But if the Russians find their communications cut and 
their army hemmed in, we must not suppose that they will 
surrender at once. The Russian officers and men are brave, 
and full of an intense desire to beat the Japanese. In 
all probability, then, the knowledge that they were hemmed 
in would be the signal for an heroic effort. They would 
determine to sell their lives as dearly as possible, and, even 
if a part of the army were ultimately forced to surrender, 
to inflict injuries so terrible on their Japanese assailants 
that they would for some time be incapable of further 
action. If a Russian army, led with courage and dash, 
were determined to burst out whatever the risk, they 
would no doubt be broken in the process, but they 
might conceivably save Kharbin. We talk lightly of an 
army being surrounded, but if eighty thousand men are 
willing to sacrifice themselves, a quarter of their number will 
probably be able to break through without being killed 
or captured, and at the same time, to put a large number 
of the enemy hors de combat. Our expectation, then, is 
that, even if the Japanese should prove able to surround the 
Russian army at Liaoyang—which, however, is as yet by 
no means a certainty—the Russians in their effort to break 
out will inflict a great deal of injury on their assailants, 
and may save a certain number of their troops, though 
they will probably lose heavily in guns and baggage. But 
though this will be much better than a wholesale laying 
down of arms, it will probably only prolong the Russian 
agony. The Japanese, however badly mauled, can always 
bring up fresh troops, for they have the incomparable 
advantage of sea-power and of impregnable bases of supply 
close to the theatre of war. If, therefore, the Japanese 
army were to suffer as we have supposed, a month would 
probably be ample time to make good the wastage. How 
could the Russians use such a breathing space to the best 
advantage? They could not retire on Vladivostok; that 
is a supposition which may be at once ruled out. They 
might, however, prepare an immense entrenched position 
of the nature of the lines of Torres Vedras, covering 
Kharbin, and with the railway open behind them, 
gradually receive fresh troops. But in that case the 
Japanese would at once attempt to cut the line; and con- 
sidering the hostile territory through which it passes, they 
would probably succeed in making its use most perilous. 
It seems, then, that the better plan for the Russians 
would be to fall back into the ‘Trans-Baikal Province, 
and await there the Japanese attack, or if that were not 
accorded them, to prepare in their own territory a force 
with which to essay the reconquest of Manchuria. The 
objection to any such plan is the difficulty of moving the 
stores that have been accumulated in Manchuria. If they 
could not be moved, and would have to be destroyed or 
abandoned at Kharbin, the Russians are almost compelled 
to make another stand there. This is, in truth, the 
éssential difficulty. But for the immense stores of material 
of all kinds accumulated in Kharbin the Russians might, 
no doubt, try the tactics of “ luring the Japanese away from 
the sea,” and then destroying them, tactics which are so 
freely recommended to them by the amateur strategists 
of all nations. Such a scheme answered very well in 
the case of Charles XII., and ended in Pultowa; but, 
unfortunately for the Russians, they now clog their 
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armies with impedimenta as much as we do, and 
would probably run almost any risk rather than 
abandon their stores and heavy guns. The Boer Army, 
alone of modern armies, was not tied by the leg to 
its stores and baggage. It reaped its reward in being 
able to move where it liked and how it liked, and 
had no “sacred places” to defend at all hazards. We 
were boxed up in Ladysmith primarily because we had 
filled it with stores of all kinds which we could not bear 
to abandon. 


We have set forth some of the possibilities of the next 
few days or weeks, but no doubt it is also quite on the 
cards that things will go very differently, and that some 
unforeseen element will upset all calculations, and make 
the Japanese task harder and the Russian easier than it 
seems now. Again, the plague may break out in either 
or in both camps, and if it does, may alter the whole 
problem. It is curious how little has been said about this 
grim possibility. Yet, as the plague is endemic in China, 
the chance can never be left out of account. It is, how- 
ever, of little use at present to discues these or other 
possibilities, as a very few days will reveal the trend 
of events. All we can say with certainty at the present 
moment is that the Japanese are preparing a course 
of coherent attack, while the Russians are standing on 
the incoherent defensive. When we add to this that, 
whatever may be the sizes of the two armies in the 
abstract, the numbers on the spot are largely in favour of 
Japan, we have left little to be said in favour of Russia. 
In truth, the position of Russia is one of very great 
danger. She has escaped from greater difficulties in 
her history, no doubt; but that does not alter the fact 
of her immediate peril. 





FRANCE AND THE VATICAN. 

3 tae protest made by the Pope against President 

Loubet’s visit to Rome will, we hope, be quietly 
ignored by the French Government. But it has un- 
doubtedly embittered the strife between Church and 
State in France, and, in our belief, has greatly weakened 
the prestige of the Vatican throughout the civilised 
world. When Pius X. ascended the throne of St. Peter 
many competent observers predicted speedy trouble from 
his ignorance of all secular statesmanship. The talent 
of a diplomatist is highly desirable in the delicate 
relations which the most widespread of religious systems 
must maintain with friendly, half-hearted, and avowedly 
hostile Governments. The new Pope, unlike his pre- 
decessor, has none of this quality. He is upright 
and straightforward ; he is a good Italian, a fact which 
should have made his task the easier; but he does not 
understand politics, and he is determined to publish his 
ignorance to the world. Without doubt the recent 
visit of the French President was a slight which might 
reasonably be expected to be deeply felt in the Vatican. 
A wise Pope would have ignored it, realising that it 
marked a change in the order of things which was past 
remedy, and should therefore be made the best of. But 
Pius X. has chosen to shut his eyes to modern conditions 
and ride the high horse of temporal power, a policy as 
futile as the edicts of the Old Pretender from St. Germains 
against the legislation of his successors. He has instructed 
his secretary, Cardinal Merry del Val, to send to the 
French Government a strongly worded protest which is 
a monument among State papers of crudeness and un- 
wisdom. The heads of Catholic States, says the pro- 
test, are bound to manifest, as compared with the 
Sovereigns of non-Catholic States, the greatest con- 
sideration with regard to the dignity, independence, 
and imprescriptible rights of the supreme pastor of the 
Church. That France, the best beloved daughter of that 
Church, who has received so many signal favours from it, 
should “ pay homage to him who, contrary to all rights, 
withholds from its head his civil sovereignty, hampering his 
necessary liberty and independence,” constitutes an un- 
pardonable offence. The Holy See had already warned 
the French Government that the proposed visit was 
merely a cunningly devised slight prepared by the Italian 
Government for the Vatican, and, in spite of this, France 
suffered herself to be inveigled into it. The Papal 


ment is scarcely worded with the cou : 
use in their international dealings; inden ber triad 
rather that of an overlord rebuking a refractor ney 
It does not surprise us that this extreme declan 
of Ultramontanism is bitterly resented in France, Pi 
has the French Press been so unanimous on any subj y 
From the Nationalist clair to the Conservative he a 9 
Frangaise the protest is condemned as an unwetonie 
attempt to dictate to France, and prevent her from followi . 
the clear line of her foreign interests. M. Clémence 
declares that war, and war alone, must be the resale a F 
that the only course must be the secularisation of ‘ty 
State and society. M. Jaurts thinks that “the blund, 
of Pius X. were not necessary to make it clear that betwen 
the Republican democracy and the Papacy divons 
inevitable.” But the real answer to the protest is the 
Resolution which was to be moved at Friday’s sittin f 
the Chamber, reassuring the Italian Government of the 
close union of the two democracies. 


States 


The folly of the Vatican’s attitude is clear when ¥ 
consider what is the real attitude of France towards the 
Roman Church. Such a manifesto might have played the 
Pope’s game in two conceivable cases. Ina State where the 
head was a devoted Roman Catholic, and the people inclined 
to secularism, it might have created real friction between 
Sovereign and subjects. If France had been a Monarchy 
under a pious Monarch, we can well imagine that the Pans 
protest would have led to serious embarrassment, If 
again, France had been a country with a religious popula. 
tion under a freethinking government, the Pope's action 
might have stirred up a powerful reactionary movement, 
But as things stand it is simply meaningless. It is im. 
possible to revive by appeals to “ imprescriptible rights” 
any enthusiasm for the woes of the Vatican. Most French. 
men, and even some good Roman Catholics, think it an 
excellent thing that the Church should have been freed 
from the burden of temporal deminion. Nay, more, the 
protest will do much to weaken what hold the Church still 
retains on French public opinion. France has no desire 
to break with the Papacy. She has found, and no doubt 
hopes to find again, its benediction a very useful card to 
play in foreign policy. The Roman Church is still deeply 
rooted in the national life, and though there is a great cry 
for secularisation, many of the leaders of the movement, 
who have had a clerical upbringing, will shrink from the 
extreme step. They are like the young Mahommedan in 
one of Mr. Kipling’s stories, who was an avowed sceptic 
and professed the utmost scorn for his old creed, but on the 
outbreak of a religious riot in the town was found crying 
“ Allah il Allah!” in the streets with the best of them, 
But there is undoubtedly a genuine and powerful move- 
ment for separation on foot, as was shown, among other 
things, by the recent municipal elections in Paris; and 
Pius X. by his ill-advised action has notably assisted the 
cause of M. Combes and M. Anatole France. 


But the incident has a significance beyond French 
politics, for it marks an attitude on the part of the 
Papacy which can only lead to self-destruction. The 
lay mind of Europe will not submit to dictation on 
temporal matters by any spiritual power, and this assump- 
tion of secular prerogative can only weaken in the 
long run the spiritual authority which would otherwise 
meet with ready acknowledgment. Europe and America, 
whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, cannot avoid having 
relations with the Vatican; but if all negotiations are to 
be met with the assertion of a long derelict temporal 
sovereignty as the indispensable basis of argument, the 
thing is hopeless from the start. And if to an intransi- 
gent political creed there is added a diplomatic manner 
which belongs to an even earlier age, the prospect does not 
seem brighter. Even Protestant Powers such as Britain and 
the United States will feel the bad effect of an intract- 
abie Pope, and will be compelled to leave him out of account 
in many matters which may vitally concern the Church that 
he governs ; while among Roman Catholic Powers there 
is bound to be a gradual alienation of the thinking classes, 
not only from Ultramontane dogmas, but from the Church 
itself. In the case of Pius X. there will, we fear, be no 
influence to counterbalance the ill effects of his dogmatism. 
A Pope who was very learned and progressive in intellec- 





Nuncio still remains in Paris, but only because “grave 
considerations of order” compel his presence. The docu- 


tual matters might make political mistakes and still retain 
with many thinking people the confidence and admiration 
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ge tual liberalism engendered ; but Pius X. 
wba his inte politician, ok cole his predecessor, 
ig not © oj of sympathy with modern development. He is 
vt vdministrator, but in politics and in thought he 
ap to put back the hands of the clock. Such an 
—, must weaken not only the temporal but the 
pa ual powers of the Roman Church. The great 
ation which for so many centuries all but ruled the 
ert has still within itself a living power; but it is 
hig wer of @ Church, and not of a State. The day is 
te Be the Western world for a theocracy, and it is only in 
oat its true functions that the Church can maintain 

- onaired its authority over the minds of its adherents. 
Its kingdom is not of this world, and if it tries to create a 
wundane sovereignty it will lose the far wider and pro- 
founder rule which belongs to it by right. In limitation and 
ig isolation it must find its strength, and we believe that it 
ig the general feeling of the best Roman Catholics, as it is 
mainly the conviction of the world at large, that in 
Josing its domains the Papacy won an unparalleled chance 
of increasing the purity and the range of its spiritual power. 
But in hankering after the flesh-pots of Egypt it runs a 


risk of forfeiting all. 





THE DUAL MONARCHY AND THE PEACE OF 
EUROPE. 

HE views of Austria-Hungary on European affairs are 
T specially valuable to all students of policy, for her 
standpoint is unique among the great States of Europe. 
Foreign opinion is rarely, as some have argued, the 


judgment of posterity, because it is usually biassed in a | 


way that we hope posterity will condemn; but Austro- 
Hungarian opinion is the least biassed, because her 
interests are so peculiar to herself. She has few 
ambitions, and fewer fears, to share with her neighbours. 
She has no oversea possessions, no dreams of a Colonial | 
Empire, no dread of friction in remote quarters of 
the globe. She has no great sea-power, and small 
chance of either conceiving or realising naval ambitions. 
Hence many of the questions which agitate the other 
Great Powers of Europe leave her cold, and her criticism 
and comments on them have all the value which we must 
attach to the view of an intelligent and dispassionate 
spectator. If she prophesies peace in Western Europe, 
she is worth listening to, for, except in very special cases, 
she will have no incentive to speak smooth things in 
defiance of her beliefs. On the other hand, she is an 
expert on one or two questions on which the Govern- 
ments of Western Europe are amateurs. To Britain and 
France, and in a large degree also to Germany and Italy, the 
States of South-Eastern Europe are simply geographical ex- 
pressions. For most of us they scarcely come into practical 
politics at all. We are horrified by tales of outrages, but, 
unfortunately, too often in scarcely a greater degree 
than if we heard of massacres in China. But to the 
Dual Monarchy these States are neighbours. The 
Turkish problem is almost a domestic question. And 
she has also very special facilities for studying at 
first hand the prospects of two powerful neighbours. 
If the ambitions of Germany and Russia are not 
hors, they can scarcely be realised without gravely in- 
fluencing her future. * Hence she stands before tie world 
as the advocate of the status quo in Europe, the one Great 
Power which can have no possible interest to embroil her- 
self with others, because she has no extra-territorial am- 
bitions which she is in a hurry to realise. She must follow 
closely every move in the diplomatic game, because she 
herself is in a sense the centre of gravity of inter-European 
diplomacy. On all the greater European questions she 
can speak with the authority either of the unbiassed 

spectator or the fully informed expert. ° 
It is therefore worth our while to look at Count 
Goluchowski’s statement on Monday to the Budget Com- 
mittee of the Austrian Delegations. While scarcely of the 
rank among statesmen of Count von Biilow or M. Delcassé, 
he has shown himself a shrewd and tactful Minister, and at 
umes an illuminating exponent of European policy. The 
statement comes at an interesting moment. On the previous 
Saturday the Delegations were quite unexpectedly asked to 
vote a sum of £14,750,000 for additional expenditure on the 
y and Navy within the next few years. And by way 





of justification for this demand Count Goluchowski has 


drawn for his hearers a rose-coloured picture of inter- 
national peace. The Sultan is, indeed, warned of the 
error of his ways; but the tone of the warning implies 
that it is only a pious opinion, on which the Government 
will happily not be called upon to act. On all other sides, 
according to the Austrian Minister, the hopes of inter- 
national amity have never been brighter. Naturally he 
begins with Italy. Magenta and Solferino are forgotten, 
and though a small section of the Italian populace may 
bluster, the Italian Government are all for friendliness. 
“ My intercourse with his Excellency Signor Tittoni took 
place on the basis of those conservative principles which 
underlie our policy, and which Italy has made her own, 
especially in Balkan questions.” Of the third member of 
the Triple Alliance he said little; but he defended himself 
vehemently against the charge that the meeting with the 
Italian Minister had been arranged at the instigation of 
the German Emperor. Any suspicion of German inter- 
ference is clearly a thing which the subjects of the Dual 
Monarchy will not tolerate in their Government. The 
Anglo-French agreement, and the ready neutralisation of 
Europe on the outbreak of war in the Far East, were 
further evidence which he adduced of the pacific desires 
of the Powers. But the larger part of his argument was 
concerned with the situation in the Balkans ; and in spite 
of its exuberant optimism, it is difficult to draw much 
comfort from its conclusions. The reorganisation of the 
gendarmerie, says Count Goluchowski, has begun in 
earnest, and the Civil Agents of the Austrian and Russian 
Governments are grappling with the problem of the re- 
settlement. The Turk, of course, is troublesome; but he 
will soon be brought to see things with Western eyes, 
and then his dominions will be the chosen home of 
peace and goodwill. We agree with every word of the 
warning to the Sultan that the patience of Russia and 
Austria will not endure for ever. What we cannot 
understand is the hope which fills the latter part of 
the speech that things are going well in Macedonia, and 
that we may set our minds at rest about the future. The 
latest reports from that country seem to show that the 
only peace is to be found among the imported regenerators, 
and that the foreign reconstruction is so far as much of a 
farce as Turkish promises. Count Goluchowski may be 
better informed. We sincerely hope he is; but, somehow, 
his optimism is scarcely reassuring. ‘‘ Austria-Hungary 
and Russia,” he said, “regard it as a point of honour to 
discharge to the full the mission entrusted to them by the 
Great Powers, and the authorities in Constantinople will 
do well to understand once for all that evasion and 
shuffling will not lead to any diminution of the Austro- 
Russian demands.” But one partner in this task has her 
hands full on the far side of the world, and the other 
may be slow to interfere if she is blind to the evils of the 
case. Optimism when carried too far becomes a form of 
inertia. 

We can well understand that the people of Austria- 
Hungary are asking themselves what is the meaning of the 
message of peace and goodwill towards men coupled with 
a demand of over fourteen millions for armaments. Count 
Goluchowski said little about the Russo-Japanese War, 
except to deplore its effects on trade; but it was the under- 
current which controlled his thoughts. The Emperor is 
said to have quoted the worn phrase, Si vis pacem para 
bellum, to an anxious and economical Delegate; and his 
Minister is quite entitled to count reassuring speeches as 
well as large guns among the expedients for putting off 
the evil day. It is easy to find causes among recent events 
for military precautions on the part of Austria. The 
commonest explanation seems to be the exhibition of un- 

reparedness and its natural consequences which Russia 
See lately given to the world. That, indeed, is a lesson 
which every Great Power must take to heart ; but we believe 
that there is a further cause in the very general feeling 
throughout Europe that the surface of the crater has grown 
very thin in places, and that an eruption may be dreaded 
at any time. The recent utterances of the German 
Emperor were not calculated to reassure the statesmen 
at Vienna; and the new position of the Triple Alliance 
opens up what is at least a fresh disposition of the chances 
of the future. The Balkans, which, as we have said, are 
almost a matter of domestic importance for Austria, have 
not lost their old capacity for the unforeseen, and it may 


be that the position of affairs with Turkey is so serious 
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that the only method of treating it is by concealing it. 
But the real danger is now, as always, from her great 
Eastern neighbour. A Russian defeat is bound to give 
far greater uneasiness to Austria than any unbroken career 
of victory, for if the expansion to the East is checked there 
may be a dangerous recoil upon the West. It is in the 
permanent possibility of danger in that quarter that we 
believe the true meaning of recent Austrian policy is to 
be found. Soft words and stern acts have never been the 
product of a mind at ease, and the cause of, as well as the 
supplement to, Count Goluchowski’s words of peace are 
to be found in the assessment of fourteen millions. 





THE HOUSING QUESTION IN MANCHESTER. 


HE Citizens’ Association of Manchester and Salford, 
and especially its president, Mr. Horsfall, and its 
secretary, Mr. Marr, have done an excellent piece of work 
in their Report on housing conditions in Manchester and 
Salford. Mr. Horsfall has added an appendix on the 
example which Germany is setting us, and the two together 
constitute a perfectencyclopaedia of information in reference 
to the overcrowded and insanitary districts, which are a 
problem of increasing importance and increasing difficulty 
in every large town. We cannot say, indeed, that this 
Report does much to remove the difficulty. But this is not 
the fault of its authors. It is the fault partly of the com- 
plexity of the subject, partly of the variety of opinions 
as to the possibility of a remedy, which paralyses those 
whose business it is to find one. The housing question 
never stands alone. It is mixed up with the relative 
rights of the community and the individual, and of land- 
lord and tenant, with the comparative advantages of State, 
municipal, and private enterprise, with the rating of land 
and buildings, with the merits of King Log and King 
Stork regarded as municipal rulers. It seems impossible 
to touch any one of these aspects of it without all the 
others at once coming to the front; and with this prospect 
in view, it is hardly matter for wonder that the housing 
problem remains very much where it was. 

The novel feature of the Manchester Report is the 
drastic way in which it proposes to meet the objection that 
it is of no use to build better dwellings, since the evil 
influences of their surroundings would speedily degrade 
them to the level of those which they replace. The 
Citizens’ Association pleads for a comprehensive housing 
policy for the whole area of the two towns. “Until such 
a policy is adopted we cannot hope for a solution of our 
difficulties. At present, while houses in the poorer districts 
are being closed, new residential districts are arising which, 
for lack of a real policy, will for many years be little better 
than slums. A comprehensive policy, as we understand it, 
would provide not only for the demolition of unwholesome 
dwellings and the statutory obligation to rehouse the 
occupants, but would also definitely provide for the growth 
of the towns, planning roads, streets, and open spaces for 
the new districts long before they are actually required 
for building.” The laws of Germany provide for these 
- necessities, and encourage municipalities to buy land 
within or immediately adjoining their boundaries in 
order that it may not be built on by private owners, and 
the healthy growth of the town be thereby hindered. 
But we are a long way from this in England, and the ex- 
tension of compulsory purchase which the recognition of 
this principle would involve would meet with very serious 
opposition. The absolute right of the individual owner 
has often been disregarded in our legislation; but hitherto 
Parliament has been jealous of interfering with it except 
where some obvious and immediate benefit was involved. 
The proper development of towns may come to be in- 
cluded among obvious and immediate benefits, and we 
sincerely trust it may, but we feel some doubt whether 
this will happen in the very near future. Something 
might perhaps be done in the way of voluntary pur- 
chase, and if the good results of this quickly became 
visible the adoption of the compulsory principle might be 
greatly hastened. We doubt, however, whether indi- 


vidualism has yet won its last victory in England; and 
until it -has, the notion of compelling a man to part 
with his land in order to facilitate the creation of a new 
suburb at some future time is not likely to find favour 
with Parliamentary Committees. 


Citizens’ Association might easily ren, ‘ 
believe, the most canst and beneficial rune we 
ment continues at intervals to pass new laws rela ‘atlian 
overcrowding and bad housing without stopping to inoui 

Ph ech in 
what powers the municipalities already possess of des}; 
with these tremendous evils. Occasionally we hear as 
in this Report, of the unwillingness of the local sath 
to use the powers which the law gives them; and pain: 
an impression in .consequence that the fault may alle 
time lie, not with the Legislature which has refused to 
put weapons into the hands of the local executives } t 
with the local executives which leave unused the wea; : 
that have been given them. It is plain that so long ag 
are left in doubt which of these two explanations jg the 
true one there will be no serious attempt to mend matters, 
The municipalities will go on complaining of the inads, 
quacy of their powers, and being told in return that the 
have not made proper use of the powers they already 
possess. What is wanted is a clear and unmistakabla 
statement of what the municipal authorities can 
as the law stands. It will then be possible to tax 
them with neglect of duty if they leave any abuses un. 
remedied. We do not at all say that they may not 
have good reasons to give for their inaction, byt 
only that the public has a right to be informed what 
those reasons are. The one that is most often given is the 
possibility that a vigorous use of their powers would only 
make the situation worse. “To make,” says the Report, 
“large clearances in some parts of the city is desirable 
but until provision has been made elsewhere for those who 
will be dishoused, the authorities dare not take action lest 
matters become worse in other districts.” But why should 
this happen? In these other districts the laws against 
overcrowding only need to be enforced to prevent the dis. 
housed population from drifting into them. We doubt 
whether public attention will ever be properly directed to 
this great problem until the results of proper action in the 
way of clearing hopelessly insanitary areas are visibly set 
forth in the shape of a number of people, without a roof 
over their heads and no possibility of finding one, placed 
in tents by the local authorities until better provision can 
be made for them. Oh, but look, it will be said, at the 
individual suffering which proceedings of this kind would 
inflict. But this suffering would at most be no greater 
than the suffering caused by living in houses in which not 
a single requirement of health or decency is forthcoming, 
with the difference, too, that the latter suffering is per- 
manent, while the former is only temporary. Perhaps 
what is needed to wake the public conscience, sluggish 
enough at present, is some spectacle that shall impress the 
public imagination. 
What, again, is the real state of the case as regards the 
landlords of unwholesome houses? What would happen 
if every house-owner in Manchester and Salford were ordered 
to put his houses into proper sanitary repair within three 
months under penalty of having them closed if the proper 
repairs were not executed when that time arrived? It may 
be, perhaps, that he would rather have them left tenantless 
on his hands than incur the outlay necessary to put them 
into a proper state. But we can hardly believe that there 
would be many owners who took this view. A man who 
has, say, a dozen houses, each let out to six tenants, would 
probably hesitate to forego altogether what at present brings 
him in a considerable income. If he executed the required 
works, he would have, no doubt, to put up with a consider- 
ableloss. But in many cases it would seem more prudent to 
incur this loss rather than to forfeit the whole gain and leave 
the property to go to absolute ruin. It is possible that at 
this point afresh Act of Parliament might be needed to 
enable the municipality to buy the land at its site value 
without reference to the valueless, because condemned, 
houses that stand on it. The principle we are advocating 
is “on allfours ” with the way in which the law deals with 
adulterated food. It is not fit for human consumption; 
therefore it must not be offered for sale. The houses in 
question are not fit for human habitation ; therefore they 
must not be offered to tenants. If the food in the one 
case, or the houses in the other, can be made to serve 
their proper purpose once more, they can again be put 
upon the market, but not until this has been proved 
to be possible. It is very natural that more thought 
should be given to the provision of new houses than to the 





There is one service which the Manchester and Salford 


improvement of old ones. But if by insisting on the 
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‘ t of existing houses we can make landlords do 
inpromty, oF, if we fail to make them do it, at least 

session of the condemned areas at their site values, 
pete worth our while to make the attempt. If the 


it will ae 
4-ang’ Association would but tell us how many houses 
i, fe Manchester and Salford at present unfit for 


human habitation, how many of these are capable of 
sanitary improvement, and how many are so far gone that 
nothing can make them fit to live in, we should at least 
have @ better notion than we have yet of the magnitude 
of the problem before us. Meantime we must express our 

titude, and the gratitude of all who care for the 
improvement in the condition of our urban population, to 
Mr. Horsfall and his colleagues for the untiring and 
gelf-sacrificing efforts they have made and are making to 
remedy a terrible evil. Theirs is a truly noble work, in 
which we wish them a heartfelt “ God-speed.” 








THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT. 
«fT\HE word of God is quick, and powerful, and sharper 
than any twoedged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit.” These are the only words in 
which we can describe certain sentences spoken by Christ 
in the New Testament. They are not upheld by any argu- 
ment, they make no direct appeal to the reason, they are not 
capable of minute explanation, but they pierce to the very 
essence of our being, and startle “the dweller in the inner- 
most.” “I am the resurrection, and the life,” said Christ. 
Every teacher of Christianity, from the time they were spoken 
until now, has tried to explain those words, yet they are not 
adequately explained. All the same, we cannot doubt that by 
thousands, from Paul onwards, they have been understood, 
and have enabled those who could receive them to disbelieve 
in death and to “overcome the world.” “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end,” He said to men who were 
shortly to see Him crucified. They believed Him so implicitly 
that the faith they could ba~ely explain was never out of their 
minds. They could not precisely describe their experience, 
but their constant assertion of the fulfilment of this promise 
confused their judges, who could not understand their 
obsession, and came to the conclusion that their enthusiasm 
rested on a mistake, and had reference “to one Jesus, which 
was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive.” St. Paul believed 
that at his examination, when all his friends departed and left 
him, he was not alone, because “the Lord stood by him.” 
The noble army of martyrs, with Stephen at their head, went 
to their death in that belief, and unknown millions who died 
the common death of all men have had a like assurance. To 
those outside the faith who asked them what they meant, they 
have made very varied and contradictory replies. They have 
dogmatised about ceremonies, and pointed to the articles of 
creeds; they have talked mystically of the inner light, and 
spoken wildly of sudden conversion; but still, the inquirer 
who sought for a logical and consistent verbal explanation 
has been none the wiser, and has turned away wearied, only tc 
be struck afresh by the sentence which so many have proved 
and none can expound. 


“God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” To 
how many men has that sentence suddenly appealed, making 
them feel for one instant in the midst of a great invisible 
company, or in momentary, yet present, sympathy with some 
one no longer in the body? The awful sense of waste— 
wasted effort, wasted pain—is suddenly lifted off as the words 
pierce into the heart. A man may doubt habitually and 
believe fora moment. Is he a doubter or a believer? In the 
face of the eternal who shall compute time? “To-day shalt 
thou be with me in paradise,” said our Lord to a man who at 
least believed himself receiving “the due reward of his deeds,” 
and who on no religious system founded solely on reason 
could be “accounted worthy to obtain that world.” Did the 
penitent thief die in peace? The evangelist’s thoughts are 
centred on Christ, and he does not say; but history tells 
of hundreds of other men who have ventured bravely into the 
unknown buoyed up by those words, yet perfectly conscious 
that their lives here had been the reverse of spiritual. Afte 
the Resurrection we read of few piercing words. On the 
Emmaus road, however, we learn that He “ expounded unto 
them in all the scriptures the things concerning himself,” 








and though we do not hear what He said, we know that 
the hearts of His listeners “burned within them” as He 
spoke. To our mind, “Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, 
until ye be endued with power from on high” is the most im- 
pressive of the sentences ascribed to the period of our Lord’s 
reappearance. We hear of a rushing mighty wind and 
tongues of fire accompanying the gift upon the day of Pente- 
cost, but after that we are told of many who receive the Holy 
Spirit, and we hear no more of outward signs. The hope and 
enthusiasm of theearly Church are hardly conceivablenowadays, 
and her accomplishments were almost miraculous. The spirit 
which Christ promised remains among the mysteries of faith. 
The Church has explained His words, defined them, created a 
schism about the terms of the definition, but the truth is still 
elusive. Even after all these years we trace the “ power from 
on high,” but the words of Christ are not to be done away with 
by Church Councils. The wind of the spirit still bloweth 
where it listeth, and we hear the sound thereof, but cannot 
tell “ whence it cometh, and whither it goeth.” 


“My soul thirsteth for God,” wrote the Psalmist. Perhaps 
the words were in the mind of Christ when He said: 
“Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst; but the water that I shall give him shall 
be in him a well of water springing up into everlasting life.” 
The woman of Samaria was struck by the words, but she 
did not understand them; and Christendom, though more 
enlightened than she, can only reply as she replied: “Give 
me this water.” Noone can say in what that water of life con- 
sists, but for all that we cannot doubt that many have known. 
The four biographers of Christ left a collection of sayings 
and anecdotes, together with a few great scenes. Many kind- 
nesses and many conversations are reported to us, together 
with much religious and moral teaching in the form of axioms 
and parables. Christ’s trial, death, and resurrection are told 
with astonishing simplicity. We see the Roman Governor in 
all the paraphernalia of Roman dignity, Rome at his back, 
the power of life and death in his hand; and we see the 
prisoner, who in Pilate’s eyes was a wandering preacher 
belonging to a subject race. A few sentences pass between 
the two, and then in the mind of the reader they change 
places. The preacher is a King indeed whose “ kingdom is not 
from hence.” Pilate, the reluctant instrument of injustice, is 
arraigned before the Judge of the world, and in some degree 
excused. Then we are told of the Crucifixion, and of the 
perfect courage and detachment which can show sympathy 
and forethought in mortal pain. At last we come to the 
rising from the dead, and the Evangelists give us little 
more than fragmentary histories of the birth and growth 
of a conviction to which men of no great natural heroism 
witnessed with their lives. And from this material the 
world has formed its conception of Christ, each man for 
himself. The writers of the Gospels made little comment on 
the material which they set down. They never drew up a 
formal character. Peter’s stammering epitome of His life 
on earth—He “went about doing good”—testifies strangely 
to their inability adequately to sum up the career of the Son 
of Man. “Because I live, ye shall live also,” He had said to 
them. Past memories, present perceptions, future hopes, 
became confused in their minds. They could not round off 
the picture as we round off the portraits of our dead friends. 
There are, we believe, those who still feel as they felt. It is 
the perception of the few which keeps the personality of 
Christ from being lost under the meaningless eulogistic out- 
pourings of ecstatic verbosity. 

Christ’s sayings remain, as the writer of the Epistle said, 
quick. They are still living and productive. It is the fashion 
among a certain class of social malcontents to speak as if 
Christianity had never been tried, by which they mean that 
its ethical system has never, up to the present, been fully 
acted up to. But “tried” is an inappropriate word to apply 
to a religion. Christianity is a force, not an implement, a 
force which has already justified the words found in 
the Book of Revelations, ‘“‘ Behold I make all things new.” 
The principles of Christianity grow wider in their applica- 
tion as the mental horizon of man grows wider. “I have 
yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now,” said our Lord. St. Paul did not know that the de- 
struction of slavery was implied in the success of Christianity, 
but we know it. We are not bound to understand every word 
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as the Apostles understood it. To do so we must recreate the 
atmosphere of the first century, and study to forget nineteen 
hundred years of the education of God. If Christ’s words be 
true, they are fitted for all time, fitted to outlast the world. If 
Christianity is more than the dream of a dead philosopher, 
it is a continually inspired religion, not a system of divine 
archaeology. 





ANIMALS WHICH PLAY GAMES. 
MONG the most secluded valleys in the South of England 
is the lower course of the river Windrush, which falls 
into the Thames by the New Bridge, which Sir John Golafre 
built in the fourteenth century. The river is beautiful, and the 
meadows through which it flows are green and fertile. But 
there are almost no roads or houses near the stream for the 
last few miles, and only two ancient and beautiful mills, the 
lower being Gaunt Mill, near Gaunt House, which was rebuilt 
by the famous Dr. Fell, and the upper the mill belonging to the 
ancient manor of Stanton Harcourt. By the mill-house garden 
lies a wide pool, with gravelly shallows by its banks, over which 
the clear waters slide without a ripple. In the bright May 
evenings, when the pool is at its stillest, the little trout come 
out on to these shallows to play. They are no larger than sprats, 
but as gay as it is possible for fish to be, which they show by 
the game they play. Their object, so far as can be judged, 
is to stand upon their tails on the surface, each little fish 
shooting out upright from the water just so far and no 
further, and remaining for a moment in that position before 
dropping back vertically into the stream. Itis obviously a form 
of play, and probably represents the “dancing” of little fish 
referred to in Alsop’s fable. 

When even trout have a form of play it cannot be matter 
for surprise that both beasts and birds share the pleasure 
which frolic of a kind gives to the cold-blooded fishes of our 
rivers. But the degree in which their sport takes the form of 
games varies. Some animals will play with objects, just as a 
child amuses itself with a cup and ball or with a spinning-top. 
Others play in company, and use the element of competition 
and mock contests. But perhaps the commonest games of 
all are those in which they use their unique powers of speed, 
flight, climbing, or diving in a kind of display, in which they 
often combine the sense of successful physical achievement 
with some added satisfaction, evidently clear to their con- 
sciousness, of doing this in company. The latter points to 
a rather highly organised degree of consciousness; but in 
view of the combined performances and displays of certain 
animals, especially birds, it is difficult to think that this can 
be absent. On one of the fine and still afternoons of the 
past winter, in the complete aerial repose which follows 
a day or twoof cyclonic storms, when the London sky is 
“washed blue” after the downpour of rain which com- 
monly follows these disturbances, at a height of some 
three hundred feet above the Green Park the London gulls 
were engaged in a form of combined aerial play, floating 
in a long series of wide circles, of very nearly the same 
diameter, though the number of birds in each varied. 
Though when seen from below this long ribbon-like festoon 
of floating birds seemed to be on a plane, they were really 
flying in spirals, rising and descending by setting their wings 
at different angles. As fresh birds from the region of the 
river saw this choregic game going on they flew up in detach- 
ments and fell into place, adding to the number of circles, 
until the distance from the first to the last equalled nearly 
the whole length of the park. They then drifted slowly west- 
ward, maintaining the same order and concerted movement. 


There is no doubt that many species of birds, especially 
those which frequent the surface and shores of water, are 
fond of this decorous play. Homer hints at it in his 
description of the happy birds on the Maeander. Virgil 
notes the pleasure of the swans in their combined flight,— 
Aspice bis senos laetantes agmine cycnos. And following 
Homer’s cranes to the continent of Africa, where they 
engaged in winter warfare with the pygmies, Mr. 
J. G. Millais has noted that every evening on the banks 
of the Nuanetzi River the cranes assembled and spent 
the last hours of daylight in aerial play, “floating spirals” 
over the African stream. The “floating” game is enjoyed 
by several species of English birds other than gulls, but 
not in such a combined form. Certain states of the 





air, when the winds are hushed and th 

bright, invite them to the sport. Rooks se 
such times to great altitudes, soaring in spirals and 4 
scending only to rise again. But it is the play of j de. 
viduals in company, not a concerted movement rhe 
pigeons do the same, and occasionally the vedios we 
cliffs. The latter birds have a form of aerial play peculiar i 
themselves and “tumbler” pigeons. In the middle of a hj h 
flight they suddenly cease to move their wings, and fall i 
long through the air, croaking loudly, as if to call attention 
to the joke. The water tournaments of ducks, both wild and 
tame, and of domestic geese are a regular part of their 
activities. The call to play seems to come to them from the 
sky, just as in the case of the birds which combine for aerial 
games. When the sun is at its brightest and hottest the 
are suddenly seized with an impulse to begin the a 
Beating the water with their wings, they rush hither and 
thither on the surface, and then dive one after anothor 
keeping the fun going until they are all out of breath, It ‘ 
very seldom that geese are seen to dive, but when playing this 
game they do so as instantaneously as does a dabchick or 
waterhen, though the complete immersion and descent of g 
overgrown a bird as a fat domestic goose must entail cop. 
siderable effort. 


These combined displays are not common among mammals, 
The case of the “waltzing mice” naturally suggests itself, 
These little creatures run in circles incessantly, and when 
number of them are together they appear to be acting by 
a common understanding. It is said, however, that these mice 
are suffering from an hereditary form of brain disease, which 
makes it impossible for them to run otherwise than in 
circles. But the roe-deer in the woods near Cawdor Castle 
have regular rings in which they amuse themselves by running 
incircles. By far the most playful of the young of the various 
hoofed animais are kids. They seem to have imagination as 
well as extraordinary activity, and being able to climb orleap 
on to almost any place which takes their fancy, their success 
in games such as “follow my leader,” or the well-known one 
of “holding the fort,” which is also played by lambs and 
puppies, is great. Their exploits in this way sometimes cause 
serious anxiety to their mothers, who may be heard bleating 
in an agitated manner when they see one of their adventurous 
young standing on the top of a wall, or running over a beam 
lying across a saw-pit, during the progress of these games, 
Horses, if not ingenious at devising games, will play at 
almost any age. A mare of twenty-two, which had been 
worked in a brougham in London for nearly the whole 
of her life, was taken down into the country and turned 
out, with a young filly, in a meadow. The change was s0 
exhilarating that both did nothing but play, in a rough 
way, all day long, the old mare being the keener. They 
pretended to fight, pursued one another, and generally 
indulged in the rough antics which are appropriately named 
“horse-play,” till the coachman separated them, declaring 
that the old mare tired herself more than if she were in the 
shafts. Cattle, on the other hand, never seem to play at all, 
whether young or old. 


The animals of the “weasel” family, so called, are mostly 
very active and vivacious, and in some cases have developed 
set forms of play. The Cape ratel, a badger-like, honey- 
eating member of the family, but with much of the activity of 
the polecats, has an amusing habit when kept in menageries 
of running round and round in circles, and of varying this 
performance by turning somersaults, like a street arab 
running by the side of a coach. Stoats are extremely playful. 
Often a solitary stoat will come into a ride in a wood and 
there dance, run after its tail, and twirl round in a pas seul of 
solitary exuberance. Both stoats and weasels are also said to 
gyrate in this manner in order to fascinate small birds. A 
description of such a scene was given recently in Mr. W. 
Hudson’s reminiscences of Hampshire scenes. But otters 
are perhaps the most playful of all the tribe, Intensely 
active, and full of high spirits, they play both in the water 
and on land. In North America their favourite winter 
amusement is tobogganing. They find a place where 4 
frozea waterfall makes a smooth ice-slope, or a hard snow- 
bank gives a chance of a glissade, and slide down this, 
ranning back again by a side-track to enjoy the same delightful 
sensation. Sometimes they combine the pleasure of a “ chute” 
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" ice-slope with open water at the bottom. Ap- 

by ere clenoares of ‘ia guia: which a Canadian China- 

Pimiecribed 28 “ Whiz, whiz, walkee back a mile,” appeal 
to them quite as greatly as to mankind. 

The most imaginative of all animal games are probably 
those played by members of the cat tribe, in some respects 
also the most completely equipped of the mammals for 
their special Jine of life. No doubt the thought and strategy 
‘nvolved in catching other animals render them more 
thoughtfal and much more imaginative than does the far more 
limited sphere of activities of the herbivorous creatures. They 
must constantly take account of the fears, appetites, and 
wishes of the creatures on which they prey. A fox watching 
hares feeding in a field, and calculating by which way 
they are most likely to leave it, or a cat watching for birds 
or mice, uses its “speculative” faculties in a high degree. 
Cats, as well as kittens, have elaborate games, in which make- 
believe plays a great part. They pretend that inanimate 
objects are birds or mice, give them movement to increase the 
similarity, and go through the whole process of stalking, 
capturing, tormenting, and killing a ball or a cotton-reel. 
But when another animal, such as a friendly dog, is admitted 
and made a partner in the game, they not only run races and 
pretend to fight, but also add the very complex feature of 
making ambuscades and surprises. The ambush is nearly 
always laid by the cat, the party to run the gauntlet being the 
dog, whose imagination in games is not so subtle as that of 


its feline playmate. 





MIXED METAPHORS IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 
(By 4 MemsBer OF PARLIAMENT. ] 
LD Members of the House of Commons are usually of 
opinion that the debates, compared with twenty or 
thirty years ago, are now more businesslike and less oratorical 
than they were. Some welcome the change, and rejoicing in 
the greater efficiency of the House as a governing assembly, 
praise the conversational style of speaking now so much in 
vogue, as less stilted than the old. Others, regretting the 
loss in the picturesque, distressed that the House should be 
less attractive as a show, condemn the new manner as more 
slipshod. There is agreement that the average Member 
takes less trouble with the form and phrasing of his 
speeches. And the easier, less careful style, if it conduces 
to greater directness, often leads the fluent speaker into 
unsuspected pitfalls. 
To the House, listening for long hours to the unending flow 
of talk, the occasional mixed metaphor comes as a happy 
relief, greeted uproariously if there is excitement in the 


air and the audience is alert, welcomed with quiet smiles 


when men are jaded. The public seldom hears of these 
incidents. The newspaper reporters treat such lapses with 
a kindly neglect, and they are beneath the notice of the 
descriptive journalist. But seated on my back bench, 
during last Session I noted several of them down, un- 
willing that gems of unconscious humour should be lost 
for want of record. 

The discussions on the London Education Bill furnished a 
number of admirable specimens. It was in one of the debates 
on that measure that Mr. Walter Long said: “Sir, we are 
told that by this legislation the heart of the country has 
been shaken to its very foundations”; and it was one 
of its clauses that an active educationist on the Liberal 
side declared to be “a burning blot on the Bill.” An 
ex-Minister of Education, rejoicing at the elimination of 
the Borough Council representatives from the central 
Education Committee, expressed his relief by saying: “I 
am only too thankful that we have removed one of these 
miserable barbed-wire entanglements, and that we find our- 
selves in smooth waters at last.” A Liberal Member, who 
ought to have known better, seeing that he is a manufacturer, 
denounced the scheme of this Bill for “ making a perfect net- 
work, a perfect mosaic, of wheels and cogs and pinions”; and 
it was in one of the education debates that a member of the 
Opposition, well known as a zealous advocate of international 
peace and arbitration, rose to a climax of confusion by saying: 
“The Secretary of the Education Department was the father 
of a statement of which the bottom was knocked out by those 





who followed him in the second-reading debate, yet the 
honourable Member for St. Pancras has thought fit to trot it 
out again.” 

Army reform was only second to education in its yield of 
mixed metaphors to the industrious collector. The very first 
sentence in one of Mr. Brodrick’s speeches—I think it was 
on the reorganisation of the Army Medical Corps—told us 
that “among the many jarring notes heard in this House on 
military affairs this subject at least must be regarded as an 
oasis.” But this was evidently not the view of a Conservative 
military Member, for on the same day he denounced the 
Secretary of State for his tendency to say, “Let sleeping 
dogs lie; it will last our time.” And not long after a member 
of the same party, outspoken in his demands for Army reform, 
and indignant at the lack of independence on the part of the 
majority of those who sat on the Government benches, 
declared that the real reason for their silence was that 
“they were atrophied by the crumbs from the Ministerial 
table,” 

It was not a mixed metaphor, but it was none the less 
delightful, when a representative of an industrial con- 
stituency, in a debate on the legal position of Trade-Unions, 
said: “ The interests of the employers and employed are the 
same nine times out of ten,—I will even say ninety-nine 
times out of ten.” In the same debate, Mr. Asquith, who is 
rarely guilty of such lapses, said that, owing to the discussion 
being very strictly limited by one of the Standing Orders, 
“our tongues are tied, our hands are fettered, and we are 
really beating the air to no purpose.” They were not mixed 
metaphors, again, but the House appreciated the remarks at 
their full value, when Mr. John Burns, in a discussion on the 
Children’s Employment Bill on June 23rd, said, in a weary, 
protesting tone, “I will now repeat what I was about to 
say when the honourable Member interrupted me”; and 
when an ardent supporter of the Sugar Convention Bill 
declared that “the West Indies would now have a future 
which they had never had in the.past.” Mr. Ritchie on one 
occasion spoke of a “thorny subject which had long been a 
bone of contention among us”; a Member described the 
West African territories in the neighbourhood of Lake Tchad 
as “a slumbering volcano which at any moment a spark 
might set aflame”; and a Conservative Member, in an 
eloquent speech which aroused much attention, denouncing 
the repeal of the Corn-tax, and complaining of the plight in 
which he was placed by being called upon first to defend 
and then to condemn that tax, reached the height of his 
denunciation in the following sentence :—“‘ The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has denuded us of every rag of the principles 
which we have been proclaiming from the house-tops.” But 
I am inclined to think that the best blunder of the Session 
stands to the credit of another Ministerialist who noticed 
while he was speaking that a Liberal Member was showing 
signs of dissent. “Ah!” he said, “the honourable Member 
opposite shakes his head at that. But he can’t shake mine!” 
One sees so well what he meant. 

It is not a little strange that, of all the Irish “bulls” 
which I heard during the Session—and those quoted here are 
only a selection—not one was perpetrated by an Irish 
Member. It was an Irishman, however, though not a 
Parliamentarian, who said to me not long ago, speaking of 
a mutual acquaintance, that “the worst of So-and-so is that 
he never opens his mouth without treading on somebody’s 
corns.” This, of course, recalls the famous bull—attributed, 
is it not, to Sir Boyle Roche ?—“ Blank never opens his 
mouth without putting his foot in it.” My specimen may be 
less perfect, but I can guarantee it to be genuine. For sheer con- 
centration of mixed metaphors there is no recorded instance, 
perhaps, which surpasses a paragraph in a telegram from the 
Paris correspondent of the Daily News, printed in that news- 
paper on November 24th, 1900. “'To-night the Prefect of 
Police,” it runs, “is taking strong measures to prevent up- 
roarious scenes in front of the Hétel Scribe, but will hide his 
hand. It would be better to show it. The enemies of the 
Republic are making use of Mr. Kriiger to kick it over. The 
Republicans, afraid of going against the stream, tack. The 
Socialists alone have blood in their veins, and even they are 
too liable to run off the rails.” The House of Commons, with 
all its aptitude in this direction, never rises to such heights 
as that, ; 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
DISRAELI'S BORROWINGS. 


(To tue Eprror or THE ‘‘ SpectarTor.”’ | 

Srr,—In the various reviews and articles on Disraeli that 
have been evoked by Mr. Meynell’s “Unconventional Bio- 
graphy” and Mr. Sichel’s “ Study,” and other recent works, 
statements have been made—many of them inaccurate—about 
Disraeli’s habit of borrowing the epigrams and bons mots of 
others. I have collected a number of sayings and phrases 
which are supposed by many to have been invented by him, 
but which were really borrowed from alien sources. It may 
not be uninteresting to append some of them :— 


(1) Disraeli labelled Peel “sublime mediocrity.” Burke had 
previously described Pitt as “the sublime of mediocrity ” 
(Butler’s “ Reminiscences,” 172). 


(2) Disraeli’s phrase, “Peace with honour,” is found in 
Coriolanus, III. 2, and was used by Burke. 


(8) In “Coningsby ” Disraeli gibbeted Croker in the character 
of Rigby, and included him as a writer among. the 
“Forcible Feebles.” One of the characters in the second 
part of King Henry IV. is a rustic named Feeble, and 
Falstaff addresses him as “ most forcible Feeble.” 


(4) Disraeli said that Peel found the Whigs bathing, and ran 
away with their clothes. Kebbel in his edition of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s speeches suggests that this metaphor 
came from Matthew Prior’s poem, “Truth and False- 
hood.” Falsehood invited Truth to bathe with her, and 
when Truth had entered the water,— 

‘Falsehood more leisurely undressed, 
And, laying by her tawdry vest, 
Tricked herself out in Truth’s array, 
And ’cross the meadows tripped away.” 

(5) Disraeli asserts in “ Lothair” that critics are authors who 
have failed. This idea is as old as literature. Cicero said 
in his speech on behalf of Murena that those who failed 
as speakers became jurists, and reminded his hearers that 
the Greeks were wont to say that those who failed as lutists 
became singers to the flute. 


(6) Disraeli accused the Liberal Government of “blundering 
and plundering.” This is a quotation from Bolingbroke. 


(7) Disraeli is sometimes credited with being the first to 
declare: “There is no love but at first sight.” Kit 
Marlowe said in the days of Elizabeth: “ He never loved 
that loved not at first sight.” 


(8) In “Vivian Grey” Essper George addresses the sea: “O 
thou indifferent ape of earth, what art thou, O bully ocean, 
but the stable of horse-fishes, the stall of cow-fishes, the 
stye of hog-fishes, and the kennel of dog-fishes?” The 
idea of this passage was forestalled by Fuller in his 
character of the good sea-captain in ‘The Holy State.” 
“Who first taught the water,” says Fuller, “to imitate 
the creatures on land, so that the sea is the stable of horse- 
fishes, the stye of hog-fishes, the kennel of dog-fishes, and 
in all things the sea is the ape of the land ?” 

(9) When Disraeli visited Glasgow as Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity he delivered a political address in which he appealed 
to his hearers to “leave off munching the remainder biscuit 
of an effete Liberalism.” The phrase was taken from As 
You Like It, 11. 7 :— 

** His brain, 


Which is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage.” 

(10) Disraeli depicted Shelley as Herbert in “ Venetia,” and 
put into his mouth the dictum, “Poets are the un- 
acknowledged legislators of the world.” ‘This was really 
Shelley’s, and came from “The Shelley Papers,” issued by 
Medwin in 1833. The conversation between Herbert and 
Cadurcis (who was intended to represent Byron), beginning 
« And yet the age of Pericles has passed away,” was taken 
almost verbatim from “'The Shelley Papers.” 


(11) In “ Endymion” the following conversation occurs :—“ ‘ As 
for that,’ said Waldershare, ‘ sensible men are all of the 
same religion.—‘ And pray what is that?’ inquired the 
Prince.—‘ Sensible men never tell.”’” This was thought 
very smart at the time, but it was a borrowed jest, familiar 
long before Disraeli’s time. Toland says that it was used 
by the first Earl of Shaftesbury (Toland’s “ Cledophorus,” 
chap. 13). 

(12) Disraeli called Lord Chief Justice Coleridge a “silver- 
tongued mediocrity.” Bolingbroke called Anthony 
Hammond “silver-tongued.” 

(18) Disraeli said of Palmerston: “He has the smartness of an 
attorney’s clerk, and the intrigues of a Greek of the Lower 
Empire.” Napoleon described Alexander, Emperor of 
Russia, as “faux,*fin, et fourbe, comme un Grec du bas 
empire.” 

(14) Disraeli said : “I am bound to furnish my antagonists with 
arguments, but not with comprehension.” Dr. Johnson 
said to a disputant whose stupidity annoyed him: “ Sir, I 
have found you an argument; but I am not obliged to find 
you an understanding” (Boswell’s “Life,” Fitzgerald’s 
edition, p. 476). 





: a 
(15) The phrase, “Empire and Liberty,” popularised by p; 
was used by Bolingbroke in “ The Pateer by Disraeli, 
passage runs: “A King, in the temper of whose 
ment, like that of Nerva, things so seldom allied as trem 
and Liberty are intimately mixed, co-exist tom 
inseparably, and constitute one real essence,” *ogether 
(16) Disraeli described the Whigs as advocates of the Venot 
Constitution, and as desiring to reduce the English Mo 
to the level of a Venetian Doge. The metaphor vi 
long before Disraeli. César de Saussure said eae 
Tories declared that the Whigs were at heart Republi 
“desirous of taking all authority and power from ¢ 
Sovereign and leaving him no more rights than are all S. 
to a Doge of Venice” (vide “A Foreign View of E 5 
in the Reigns of George I. and George II.: the Letters 
César de Saussure to his Family,” London, 1902) . 
(17) The most famous of Disraeli’s plagiarisms in hi 
oration on the death of the Duke of Wellingts ni hs 
transferred to his speech a description of the Taek 
Marshal, Gouvion de St. Cyr, written by Thiers for tha 
Revue Trimestre in 1829, including a very a : 
from Claudian,— 4 "Y pt quotation 
‘*Stilichonis apex et cognita fulsit 
Canities.” 
The plagiarism was quickly discovered and great polit; 
capital was made of it. One squib ran soa 
follows :— 
** Want of heart—a charge which one hears 
*Gainst our Dizzy, can’t stand, it is clear, 


Since he lets fall a great flood of Thiers (tears) 
Which was certainly meant for St. Cyr! teteset.e 


If Disraeli borrowed freely, he only used the prerogative of 
genius. “The man of genius,” said Dumas, “ does not steal, 
but conquers.” Disraeli gave a new meaning and currency to 
his borrowed epigrams. He cannot be described in the words 


of Pope :— 
“ Wretched indeed! but far more wretched yet 
Is he who makes his meal on others’ wit: 
*Tis changed indeed from what it was before; 
His rank digestion makes it wit no more.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. Lovat-Frasgr, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


—_<—>————- 
THE FATE OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—It would indeed be well if, as pointed out by you in 
your most excellent article, “The Fate of the Volunteers” 
(Spectator, May 14th), the Government would either admit 
or renounce the design which is attributed to them of largely 
reducing the Auxiliary Forces. The uncertainty as to their 
future which now prevails among all branches of the latter 
is producing the worst possible effect. 

Distrust of the War Office on their part has always existed 
since, on an evil day in 1878, they were brought under the 
administration of the Adjutant-General; this distrust is now ex- 
tending itself to the Government generally, with a probable 
result which may readily be imagined. This unrest owes its source 
to a great extent to the summary of a pamphlet attributed to the 
Prime Minister, and published by the Daily Ezpress, The in- 
tention of the Government was stated to be largely to reduce the 
numbers of Volunteers in country districts in order that the 
depleted ranks of the country Militia might be refilled; and only 
to retain Volunteers in large, populous centres. As country 
Volunteers are of a totally different class from country Militia, 
and as the former would not entertain the idea of engaging 
in the latter, and as, further, the only localities in which the 
classes from which Militia and Volunteers at all approach 
one another are in large manufacturing towns, the intention 
would appear to have been formed without any practical knowledge 
of things as they are. Any reduction of the Volunteers, who on 
January lst numbered 241,280, or nearly 107,000 short of their 
establishment of 348,120, which was fixed by the War Office itself, 
as presumeuly the numbers required for the defence of the country, 
would be a huge mistake, which, in addition to many other evils, 
would give a fatal blow to that military spirit which now 
permeates the country, and which is mainly due to the existence 
throughout it of our citizen army. Your remarks as to the 
necessity for the existence of a separate Department for the 
administration of the Auxiliary Forces, and also for the flexibility 
of the Regulations which apply to them, are absolutely to the 
point,—anything necessary for the defence of the country can be 
obtained from the Auxiliary Forces; but if, as you describe it, 
the folly is perpetrated of striving to break them in on the 
Procrustean bed of the ordinarily thinking Regular soldier's 
ideal, their value will be reduced to a minimum. 


—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED E, TURNER. 





PINEAPPLES AND PROTECTION. 


[To Tae Epitor or THE “‘ SpecraTor.”] 
Srr,—In his speech at Birmingham last week Mr. Chamber 





lain did me the honour to refer to a communication which 
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d to you on the subject of pineapples in October 
i h he attributed my suggestion to the secretary of 


ge Club. I am sorry to find that the eminently 
’ ssiotio proposal I then made does not appear to meet with 


it Chamberlain’s approval. I should have thought it had 
everything to recommend it. Perhaps you will permit me to 
recall it to your readers’ minds, and to amplify it so as to show 
how it entirely falls into the great scheme he is placing before 
the nation to improve our trade and develop the Empire. 


I pro sed that some encouragement should be given to the 
development of the pineapple industry in this country. In a 
somewhat flippant note you appended to my letter you pointed out 
that my suggestion was more far-reaching than Iappeared to con- 
template, as it would enable Mr. Chamberlain to prosecute his 
avowed policy and relieve the working classes of some other duty, 
_-for example, that which they pay upon champagne. This is not 
treating a serious question properly. Allow me to remind you 

of ‘the tens, if not hundreds, of thousands of people’ who, 

according to Mr. Chamberlain, have been displaced by the action 
of foreign countries in the matter of sugar. A very simple 
calculation after the manner of Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches 

(«For I must speak in passion, and I will do it in King Cambyses’ 

vein”) will show you that, regarded from the point of view 

adopted by him, my suggestion is of vast importance. 

You will recollect I proposed that, pursuing a little further 
the policy of making it difficult to buy in the market we 
please, we should be compelled to buy in a‘market chosen 
by the State. I proposed that one British-grown pineapple 

, month should be consumed by each family in the king- 
dom. There are eight million such families. I have made 
careful calculations and many inquiries, and I find the 
present cost of growing a pineapple under glass amounts to 
about 10s. Much perusal of Protectionist literature convinces 
me that if enough were grown the cost could be very largely 
reduced. Say they could be done in quantity at 5s. apiece. 
Twelve times eight millions makes ninety-six millions, a figure 
which will be accepted, unless, indeed, an inquiry into the 
multiplication table is desired. Ninety-six millions at 5s. is 
£24,000,000. Thus, without any displacement of labour, except 
of a beneficial character, the income of the country would be 
raised by £24,000,000. The first result of this would be to 
afford to the Exchequer the amount of revenue arising from this 
increase, Judging from the figures we possess, this may be set at 
between 6 and 74 per cent.,—call it £1,500,000. Not the few 
farthings you suggest could be taken off champagne, but the 
total charge on wine, to the enormous benefit of the working and 
other classes, 

To pursue the matter a little further, probably £20,000,000 
out of the £24,000,000 would go to pay wages. I set the wages 
of each man at £80 a year,—that is to say, two hundred and 
fifty thousand families would be raised above starvation point. 
A million and a quarter of the population would thus be 
benefited. Sir, I am surprised at my own moderation in suggesting 
one pineapple a month; one a week would give the Exchequer a 
revenue of £6,000,000, and would afford employment to a million 
people and subsistence to five millions of the inhabitants of these 
islands. Why not go further, and make it onea day? Thirty- 
five million people raised above want, the Exchequer relieved to 
the tune of £42,000,000, and everybody concerned made perfectly 
happy! I would have you observe that this calculation is exactly 
on the lines of Mr, Chamberlain’s speeches.‘ Had the foregoing 
scheme been adopted in October, probably by now the whole 
question of the finance of the United Kingdom would have been 
solved, and the time the House of Commons has wasted over the 
Budget might have been employed in doing something for the 
benefit of the nation. 


—I am, Sir, &., 

95 Sloane Street, S.W. 

[Mr. Hugh Bell supplies us with a most humorous reductio 
ad absurdum of the methods of calculation and argument 
adopted by the Protectionists. It is hardly a parody of their 
schemes for making ourselves rich by Acts of Parliament 
intended to force men to buy, not the things they want, but 
the things which “those who know better” think they ought 
to want.—Ep. Spectator.] 


Hua Bett 





CANADA AND THE RESULTS OF PREFERENCE. 
LTo tam Eprror or THE “SpEctaTor.’’] 

Sir,—I observe that Mr. W. M. ‘Tweedie (Spectator, 
March 12th) questions my statement that the railways of 
the United States are “ practically” the only outlet for 
the products of North-Western Canada during the five most 
important shipping months, when the canals and rivers of 
Canada are closed. He remarks that, “in the first place, it 
isnot true. Halifax and St. John are both ports open all the 
year round, and are connected with the West by railways 
wholly on Canadian soil.” He is right,—those ports are 
always open. But of what avail ? 
If Mr. Tweedie will measure the distance by rail from Manitoba 








and the great wheat-growing area of Western Canada (from 
one sixty-seventh part of which Mr. Robinson, Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics of Agriculture in Canada, computes the possibility 
of sending two hundred million bushels of wheat to Great 
Britain), it may happen that my statement that the way out 
would be “ practically closed” would be justified. The railway on 
Canadian soil passes around the northern part of Maine in a very 
cold section where there is very little way traffic. The cost of 
getting the wheat from the wheatfields of Canada to these ports 
could not be computed at less than half-a-cent a ton a mile, if it 
could be carried as low as that. On the other hand, the cost of 
moving wheat by water is computed at one-fifteenth of acent a 
ton a mile. 

The route by water from a large section of the wheat-growing 
area of the United States to New Orleans is alway open, and New 
Orleans has become the second shipping port. But if regard be 
given to the section of our South-West to which I have called 
attention, in Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana upon the Red 
River (where two hundred million bushels of wheat may also be 
grown on a small fraction of soil yet untilled), wheat requiring 
haul by land less distances than any probable haul in North- 
Western Canada to the rail will be put upon barges, carried by 
water to New Orleans, and moved on to British ports at so low a 
comparative charge as to make it surely probable that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposed duty on wheat derived from the United 
States would have to be much higher than 10 per cent. before 
Canada would begin to get the advantage of a preference. In 
other words, the all-rail wheat from Manitoba to open ports can- 
not compete with the water-borne wheat from Oklahoma so as to 
get a preference without a British duty much higher than 
10 per cent., probably 20 to 25 per cent. On any proposal 
yet submitted to the British public, it would appear that if 
adopted, the cost of bread would be heavily increased, and yet 
neither Canada nor any other British Colony would get any 
benefit from the exemption of their products from duties. 

Mr. Tweedie rightly says that the removal of the bonding 
privilege would be resisted in New England; but the centre of 
power in the United States now rests in the great Mississippi 
Valley, and if the grain-growers, as they would, should demand 
that the bonding privilege should be ended, the influence of New 
England would be powerless to prevent it. 

It would be far from me to suggest to England any change in 
tariff regulations “for fear of offending the United States,” and 
it is admitted that we are the last people in the world to take 
exception to tariff barriers in other countries. But may we not 
call attention to Bastiat’s story of the Fool Town and the Boy 
Town, each of which taxed the other’s products under the silly 
impression that they were protecting their own and that the 
other fellow paid the taxes? As Dr. William Everett once said, 
“man is the only logical animal,” and even one who dwells in a 
Boy Town, and who knows how foolish tariff barriers are, may 
hint to his neighbours that it would be very silly for them to 
copy him in such folly. Sensible people on this side the water 
regard with amazement the efforts in Great Britain to follow the 
lead of other nations by taxing their own people, in order to 
bargain with other nations to stop taxing their own people, when 
Great Britain has so long had the advantage over all the rest in 
being free from such foolish burdens, 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
[Mr. Atkinson need not be uneasy. If the United States 

is Boy Town, we are not going to become Fool Town in order 

to please Mr. Chamberlain. The Atlantic is once again 
going to beat Mrs. Partington.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


Epwarp ATKINSON. 





THE NEW FOREST IN SPRING. 
[To THz Eprror or THe “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—As a resident and commoner of the New Forest, having 
nearly at heart the preservation of its glorious woods in their 
natural wildness, I take serious exception to the latter part, 
at any rate, of the petition which Lord Montagu and others 
have caused to be presented to the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests (see Spectator, May 7th). I refer to the para- 
graph condemning the alleged “dense overgrowth of holly” : 
“This Holly has no picturesque character, it grows in a dense 
mass together blocking the passage through these woods, hiding 
from view the fine boles and stems of the great trees, it chokes 
the seedling oak and beech, destroys the herbage, causes injury 
and loss to the Commoners, and seriously interferes with the 
passage of those who have either of necessity or for pleasure 
occasion to pass through these woods.” 
Now, Sir, to me, and I doubt not to many, one of the 
chief charms of the New Forest is its wilderness character, 
produced largely by the unchecked growth of holly, thorn, 
and other undergrowth, betwixt and beneath the over- 
arching majesty of its oaks and beeches. These mazy 
thickets, traversed everywhere by cattle tracks, give to 
the old woods that sense of mystery and isolation which, 
I take it, most truly belongs to the picturesque. The 
holly is already cut unsparingly every Christmastide 
by dealers licensed by the Crown, To save trouble quite 
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large trees are cut down, and, in my opinion, a good deal of 
wanton mischief is so done. The growth of holly and thorn 
is the only natural form of enclosing which prevents all the 
young oaksand beechesfrom being devoured by the commoners’ 
cattle; hence the old forest saying quoted by Wise: “ Where 
there’s a bush, there’s atree.” To say that this growth blocks 
the passage through these woods is simply absurd, unless, 
indeed, the passage of the Hunt is meant; for, apart from the 
open glades, the tracks made and kept open by cattle, horses, 
and pigs are everywhere innumerable. I would point out that 
the interests of the Hunt are not those of the majority, who 
enjoy the Forest more leisurely on foot. As regards the loss 
of herbage to the commoners, this is a comparatively slight 
matter, and would be little affected by thinning the holly, 
especially where it grows under beech trees.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A MEMBER OF THE CoMMONERS’ LEAGUE. 





LORD GOUGH. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,--Being an old friend of the family, I have read with 
great pleasure your review of the Life of Lord Gough in the 
Spectator of March 26th. I think the accompanying lines 
may interest your readers. They were written by a young 
Officer, afterwards, I think, killed in the Mutiny. They were 
given to me many years ago by Lady Havelock, widow of 
General Sir Henry Havelock.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Honoria T. GALWEY. 
Forkhill House, Dundalk. 





CHILLIANWALLAH. 
"Twas near the famed Hydaspes’ banks 
Where flourished once the great King Porus 
Lord Gough incensed the British ranks, 
And the Sikh artillery spoke in chorus. 
The troops were tired, the Khalsa fired, 
And they’re the lads that seldom bungle. 
Quoth Gough at the noise: “ Fix bayonets, boys, 
And drive those blackguards out of the jungle!” 
Sabres drawn, bayonets fixed, 
Fight where fought brave Alexander. 
Paddy Gough’s a cross betwixt 
A bulldog and a salamander. 


On every side our luck we tried, 

And found the showers of shot and shell come. 

Where’er we went to our sweet content 

The Sikhs they gave us a pleasant welcome. 

The guns went smack, the rocks went crack, 

The hills were black o’er Chillianwallah ; 

But our General’s Irish blood was up, 

And the battle-cry was “ Faugh-a-ballagh ! ” 
Sabres drawn, &c. 


The bould Dragoons they dashed right thro’ 

And back again, ’twas mighty plucky. 

But the ——th Bengals disliked the balls, 

And each of them he cut his lucky! 

But *twould have done old Homer good 

To see the charge of General Gilbert’s. 

Right and left, his way he cleft, 

And smashed their skulls like mouldy filberts. 
Sabres drawn, &c. 


General Dawes, he gained applause, 
His fighting lads were all in clover. 
"Twas as good to be there as at Donnybrook Fair, 
And no police when the fun was over. 
At length the Sikhs they cut like bricks. 
Sheer Singh sheered off, nor looked behind him ; 
And old Sheer Clutter did swear and sputter, 
But nobody cared at all to mind him. 

Sabres drawn, &e. 


And none shall scoff at brave old Gough. 

Oh! he’s a chief of a soldier’s choosing. 

We lads abroad will always applaud. 

Tho’ the Times at home be always abusing. 

By Jumna’s side their might he tried, 

And quelled the pride of the Khalsa gunners, 

And laid them flat at Guzerat 

With his English-Irish dose of stunners, 
Sabres drawn, &c. 


Horatius Flaccus sang—they say— 
About “quae loca fabulosus 

Lambit Hydaspes,” and his lay 

Our General’s high renown discloses. 
Sure, with the most enchanting grace 
He goes against those Punjaub caitiffs. 
Horace’s river licks the place, 

But Paddy Gough he licks the natives. 





POETRY. 


WANDER-THIRST. 
Bryonp the East the sunrise, beyond the West the Bea, 
And East and West the wander-thirst that will not let me be 
It works in me like madness, dear, to bid me say good-bye 
For the seas call and the stars call : 
ee an es vs call, and oh! the call of the 





I know not where the white road runs, nor what the blue hills 
are, 
But b i a 
uw . — can bave the Sun for friend, and for hig guide 
And there’s no end of voyaging when once the voice is h 


For the river calls and the road calls, and oh! the call of 
bird ! ' 


Yonder the long horizon lies, and there by night and day 
The old ships draw to home again, the young ships sail away. 
And come I may, but go I must, and if men ask you why, " 
You may put the blame on the stars and the § 
white road and the sky ! = 9% 
GERALD Gout, 








BOOKS. 


——— 

MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY* 
THE question of the rival merits of autobiography and 
biography, concerning which equally competent critics haveheld 
diametrically opposite views, is raised once more by the issue 
of the two huge but extremely interesting volumes in which 
the late Mr. Herbert Spencer undertook—to quote his own 
phrase—to write a natural history of himself. Without com: 
mitting ourselves to any definite opinion in regard to the 
two methods, we may say at once that he was in many ways 
singularly well equipped for the undertaking. Though be. 
trayed at times into a mood of not unnatural complacency, 
he contrives to maintain throughout an attitude of detach: 
ment and impartiality as consistent as it is remarkable. In 
the insistence on his limitations he displays a relentless 
candour; again and again he recurs to his lack of reticence, 
his constitutional indolence, his impatience of long-continued 
effort, his dependence on companionship, his dislike of 
monotony, the huge gaps in his literary equipment,—partly 
due to his education, but more to his invincible preference for 
independent thought. “ The world,” he writes in one passage, 
“is always wrong in its estimates of conspicuous men. They 
are always either greatly overestimated or greatly under 
estimated.” Certainly Mr. Herbert Spencer has done all that 
could be expected to prevent posterity from falling into 
the former error in regard to his own claims to remembrance, 
In his preface, dated 1894, he expresses the belief that he has 
shown that in “the genesis of a system of thought the 
emotional nature is perhaps as ‘large a factor as the intel. 
lectual nature.” The belief is, we think, well warranted. Mr, 
Spencer's autobiography reveals him in a variety of unexpected 
but very human aspects. As he himself says, a man’s best is 
put into his books. The philosopher in everyday life may be 
a very ordinary person. 


Born in Derby in 1820, Mr. Spencer traced his descent on 
his mother’s side to Huguenot and possibly Hussite refugees. 
To this hereditary bias towards Nonconformity derived 
through a long line of ancestors he added other family 
tendencies, such as the tendency to forecast, to disregard 
authority, and the habit of placing ethical above legal 
injunctions. His grandfather and father were both school- 
masters and Wesleyans; but, alike in their calling, creed, and 
politics, manifested marked individuality. One of his uncles 
advertised his Radicalism by wearing a white hat, and his 
uncle Thomas, a distinguished Cambridge man, though he 
took Anglican Orders, was an ardent Church reformer and 
anti-Corn-law agitator. He gives a striking pieture of his 
father, a man of fine presence and versatile accomplishments 
in whom a certain angularity of mind was combined with 
suavity of manner, and of his mother, whose leading trait was 
an excessive genius for self-sacrifice. Herbert Spencer was 
their only child: “it was one of my misfortunes to have n0 








Sabres drawn, &c, 


* An Autobiography. By Herbert Spencer. 2 vols. London: Williams and 
Norgate. [28s. net.] 
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i ter misfortune to have no sister”— 
_ ve ser a _those significant utterances which 
here goog he was from being a stoic—he was thought 
rae ainaie, and great care was taken to avoid any 
ressure. His early education was mainly in natural 
a a migration to Nottingham affording special oppor- 
tunities for country rambles, farmhouse visits, butterfly- 
hunting, &c. Fishing was an early passion ; he was a great 
day-dreamer, though this self-absorption was combined 
‘th an acute dislike for solitude. He was wholly unin- 
: ted in English at the age of thirteen, but had already 
= i f the uniformity of naturallaw Entrusted to 
 careenget ] t Bath, he was at 
the charge of his uncle, then a clergyman a 
first so miserable that he made his way home on foot, walking 
forty-eight miles one day and forty-seven the next ; but soon 
became reconciled to his new surroundings, in which he Spent 
three years. The net results of his education were curiously 
meagre. He learned neither history, poetry, nor general 
literature, and never attained to more than rudimentary 
knowledge of Latin or Greek, but showed a decided aptitude 
for mathematics and natural history, and made his first ap- 
pearance in print in the Bath Magazine in 1836. Looking 
back on this period, be notes that while his individuality was 
intractable, his irregularities were almost entirely those of intel- 
Jectual perversity. He was ready to.accept anything presented 
as a principle, but not as a rule. Of the torturing instinct of 
the “human boy” he seems to have been entirely free. A 
brief but harmonious experience as an assistant in a school at 
Derby followed, and might have led further in the same 
direction but for the offer, through one of his uncles, of a 
post on the London and Birmingham Railway. He went up 
to town at once, and for the next four years was actively 
employed as a railway engineer, his successive headquarters 
being Chalk Farm, Wembley, Worcester, Powick, and 
Bromsgrove, and the range of his employment including 
surveying, bridge-building, testing locomotives, secretarial 
work, and attendance at Parliamentary Committees. It is clear 
enough from his rapid promotion, and from the responsible 
nature of the various posts he filled, that he did his work 
well and inspired the confidence of his employers. His rela- 
tions with his contemporaries were friendly, though he did 
not share their “ convivialities,” his particular chum being a 
serious-minded young man who, like Spencer, wore a brown 
frock-coat. For the rest, he read a great many novels, habitu- 
ally engaged in speculative thought, and occupied his leisure 
in chemical experiments, inventions, and modelling. Already 
a gradual alienation from orthodox beliefs had begun—partly 
hereditary, partly due to his deep-rooted consciousness of 
physical causation—and in looking back on this period of 
growth he is inclined to think that the activity of his con- 
structive imagination was fostered by his unconventional 
training, and derives satisfaction from the parallel cases of 
Edison and Sir Benjamin Baker. But the amenities were 
not neglected. Thrown into the society of a charming young 
lady, a relation of his chief, he believes that had it not been 
for her pre-engagement their intimacy would have grown 
into something serious. As yet he felt no ambition to write 
books; but the perusal of Lyell’s Principles of Geology in- 
clined him to look favourably on Lamarck’s hypothesis 
which Lyell set out to demolish. His motives in declining 
a post in the permanent locomotive service of the Bir- 
mingham and Gloucester Railway in 1841 were somewhat 
mixed. He had already laid by a considerable sum of money, 
and wished to study mathematics; but his chief aim in dis- 
engaging himself from the engineering profession was to 
carry out his father’s idea of an electro-magnetic engine,—a 
scheme soon abandoned as impracticable. It was a false step ; 
but the sacrifice of professional advancement was justified by 
ultimate results. The year 1841 was remarkable also for his 
first sight of the sea, for the congenial companionship of 
Edward Lott, which led to a lifelong friendship, and for 
active and enthusiastic participation in the local glee society 
at Derby, which grew out of John Hullah’s movement for 
the advancement of choral singing. Though his taste was 
curiously restricted, Spencer's love of music was deep and 
sincere. Writing fifty years later, he declares that the three 
things which have always impressed him most strongly are a 
great mountain, the sea, and fine musicin a Cathedral. A visit 
to and conversation with his uncle led to his contributing a 
series of letters to the Nonconformist on “ The Proper Sphere 





of Government,” which, while primarily expressing his indi- 
vidualist views on politics, foreshadowed his attitude towards 
Evolution, and contained the germ of his subsequent work on 
Social Statics, and so of the Synthetic Philosophy. About this 
time also he took an active part, along with Miall and Sturge, in 
the Complete Suffrage movement, attended the Birmingham 
Conference as a delegate, and assisted in the writing of 
political tracts. In May, 1843, he went up to London with a view 
to placing sundry articles, contributed to the Zoist (a periodical 
started bya physician interested in phrenology and mesmerism), 
and republished with financially disastrous results his letters 
to the Nonconformist. Two journalistic engagements followed, 
the first as sub-editor of the Pilot, a paper started in Bir- 
mingham by friends of the Complete Suffrage movement, 
and the second, after a resumption of engineering work and 
various essays in invention, as sub-editor of the Economist, 
then directed by its founder, Mr. Wilson. In 1850 he pub- 
lished his Social Statics ; made the acquaintance of G. H. 
Lewes, which soon ripened into friendship, and led to many 
other stimulating associations; and entered on a period 
of active literary association with the Westminster, North 
British, Edinburgh, and other reviews,—incidentally he 
mentions that of the periodicals to which he contributed no 
fewer than ten died more or less prematurely. He gave up his 
post on the Economist in 1853, published his Principles of 
Psychology in 1855, and, after an unproductive interval due to 
a temporary breakdown, projected in 1858 the great scheme 
which occupied the remainder of his life. For a while he 
cherished the hope of obtaining some official position which 
would give him sufficient means, while affording enough leisure 
to prosecute his literary labours, but abandoned the idea in 
1859, and encouraged by the zealous assistance of a certain 
number of friends, amongst whom Lewes and George Eliot, 
Huxley, Tyndall, and Professor Youmans, were the most active, 
carried out his plan of publishing his work by subscription. 
With the gradual and laborious execution of this great 
scheme the remainder of the autobiography is chiefly con- 
cerned, and it is impossible not to be deeply impressed by the 
unflinching tenacity of purpose which enabled him, in spite of 
chronic ill-health, inadequate recognition, and at the sacrifice 
of so much that makes life worth living, to carry out his 
original intention. We have neither the space nor is this a 
fitting occasion to follow Mr. Spencer in his minute record of 
the genesis and development of his doctrines, or of the method 
of their exposition. It is rather in the traits of character 
revealed by his relations with and estimates of his friends, by 
his recreations, holiday trips, and social activities generally, 
and in his obiter dicta on life, art, and letters, that the peculiar 
interest of the present recital will be found toreside. Foremost 
among these traits was that keen sense of justice already 
alluded to, manifested, on the one hand, in a chivalrous loyalty to 
his friends, and a scrupulous expression of his indebtedness to 
the researches and generalisations of his forerunners; and, on 
the other, in ano less determined resolve that such indebtedness 
should not be exaggerated. If he was prepared to do full 
justice to others, he was equally prepared to insist that 
justice should be done to himself. As one of his friends is 
reported to have said, if Spencer were summoned at the Last 
Day to heaven, he would absolutely refuse to go if the cloud 
sent for him were not of the right size. As he himself puts 
it, when once his sentiment of justice had been offended, there 
resulted almost an obliteration of what good opinion he other- 
wise had had reason to form of the offender. Closely allied with 
this sentiment of justice was his uncompromising sincerity and 
truthfulness, shown not merely in conversation and action, but 
in the drawings and modellings reproduced in these volumes. 
The resolve to carry out his great scheme in the face of many 
obstacles of temperament, health, and circumstances drove 
him to adopt devices and methods which savoured of an 
almost inhuman self-absorption, but his inhumanity was 
tempered by many extremely human traits,—his fondness for 
the companionship of children, his appreciation of good looks, 
his interest in trivialities, his belief in the “nonsense cure,” 
and in the need for keeping up one’s boyishness as long as 
possible. He refused to admit that there was any essential 
virtue in hard work, and declares that he was all through his 
life “very idle unless under the stimulus of some powerful 
motive, usually the desire to compass some large end.” It is 


commonly asserted that he was destitute of humour, yet it . 


is clear from these volumes that he was capable of appre 
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ciating a joke even at his own expense,—witness Huxley's 
definition of a Spencerian tragedy, and George Eliot’s chaff 
of his method of fishing. 

But while these volumes heighten our admiration for the 
moral courage, the honesty, and the tenacious persistence of 
the writer, they are not less illuminative of his colossal 
ignorance. This was partly due to his peculiar education, 
still more to his invincible distrust of authority and insuper- 
able inability to study an author who unfavourably impressed 
him at the outset. Hence his literary and artistic judgments, 
often exceedingly dogmatic, are vitiated by his imperfect 
acquaintance with the matter in hand. He could not read 
Kant, he dismisses Homer on the strength of a cursory 
perusal of an English translation, he finds Plato dull, and 
never mentions Aristotle. He knew little or no history, 
ancient or modern, found no magic in Holyrood or Rome, 
and in one passage commits himself to the astounding 
assertion that the progress of the world was not materially 
affected by either Greek or Roman civilisation. His 
favourite composer was Meyerbeer, whom™he found truly 
dramatic, a quality he denies to Wagner. Yet, strange to 
say, as a young man he was powerfully impressed by Shelley ; 
and it must never be forgotten that he strenuously urged 
George Eliot to devote her talents to fiction. Asa matter of 
fact, Herbert Spencer read more novels than any other sort 
of book, and in later life his reading was for the most part 
confined to newspapers and magazines. His theory of style, 
to which he conscientiously conformed in practice, held up 
lucidity of exposition as the highest form of expression 
attainable. Of the value of style as an antiseptic, of its 
charm as an ornament, he shows little sense, though capable 
on rare occasions of rising to a height of restrained yet 
dignified eloquence. 

It would not be right before concluding this necessarily im- 
perfect notice of a deeply interesting book to omit to note the 
striking modifications, so candidly set forth in the concluding 
reflections, which Spencer's agnosticism underwent in the later 
years of his life. ‘No wonder,” he observes, after describing 
the paralysing thoughts induced by contemplation of the all- 
embracing mysteries inherent in a naturalistic interpretation 
of the universe, “that men take refuge in authoritative 
dogma”; adding, “thus religious creeds, which in one way or 
other occupy the sphere that rational interpretation seeks to 
occupy and fails, and fails the more it seeks, I have come to 
regard with a sympathy based on community of need: feeling 
that dissent from them results from inability to accept the 
solutions offered, joined with the wish that solutions could be 


found.” 


A SCOTTISH GARDEN IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 
In the letters of the Laird of Ormistoun to his gardener, 
which Dr. Colville has edited with diligence and sympathy, 
we have a document which, in an era of gardening bocks, 
should find many curious readers. Scotland, which has pro- 
vided gardeners for half the world, has never been productive 
of gardening literature; and eighteenth-century Scotland, to 
which these letters belong, was still too poor and unsettled 
for so pacific an art to flourish. The Statistical Account 
published at the close of the century shows us a bare, un- 
drained, unreclaimed country, with heath and moss where we 
now find rich meadows and trim plantations. In the first part 
of the epoch not only was the land poor, but it was split into 
violent factions, and the country gentleman was more often 
engaged in plotting for Kings over the water or mending 
his neighbour’s creed than in studying how to improve his 
little domain. Here and there may have been places like 
Andrew Fairservice’s native parish of Dreepdaily, “ where they 
raise lang-kale under glass and force the early nettles for 
their spring kale”; but they were far from common, and a 
little vegetable yard was all that most country houses could 
boast of. The letters end in the year before the Forty-five, 
and deal with the countryside where the Prince won his only 
victory. One wonders if Charles Bell, the gardener, had any 
share in Prestonpans, or what happened to Cockburn’s 
pleasaunce when the Highlanders were tramping the country. 








* Letters of John Cockburn of Ormistoun to his Gardener, 1727-1744, Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by James Colville, M.A., D.Sc. Vol. XLV. of 
the Publications of the Scottish History Society. Edinburgh: T. and T, 
Constable, (Printed for Members.) 





e e er eieediae 
The Ormistoun Agricultural Club, which Cockburn found 
contained some members who figured largely in ‘hoa 
of the time,—Macleod of Skye; Anderson of Whiten” 
who led the Prince’s army across the bog at Practertt 
and the ill-fated Duke of Perth, who died on the vo — 
France after Culloden. In the midst of go haleninas mis ° 
and so poor and backward a country, it is pleasant to ee 
upon a laird who assiduously cultivated the Graces, and pt . 
pioneer in that progressive farming which has since made the 
Lothians famous. The poor gentleman made little out of it. 
even while he was improving the estate it carried ten thousand 
pounds of mortgage, and it eventually passed out of hig 
hands. We have only the letters to show how unconquerable 
was his zeal for rural progress, 


The laird was a scion of the old Border family of Cock. 
burn, the son of the Cockburn who held the office of Lord 
Justice-Clerk under Queen Anne. He sat in Parliament 
from 1707 to 1741, and up to 1744 was of the profession of 
Pepys and a Lord of the Admiralty. He spent most of his 
life in England, but his heart was always in his Scottish 
estate, as is shown by the loving minuteness of his directions 
to his gardener. A fine soft shower at his English homo 
makes him think of Ormistoun, and chafe that he cannot see 
the changes which spring is making on his own fields, He 
was, indeed, a very remarkable type of laird for his day, 
Sport, the ordinary business of his class, is never men. 
tioned, save for a denunciatory reference to hares, and all 
his elaborate plantings are for fences and shelters, and not for 
coverts. He was an admirable landlord, and designed not only 
to make a pleasant retreat out of his home, but a thriving 
rural community. “I hate tyranny,” he writes, “in every 
shape, and shall always have greater pleasure in seeing my 
tenants making something under me which they can call 
their own, than in getting a little more myself by squeezing a 
hundred poor families till their necessities make them my 
slaves.” He endeavours to instil sound notions of economics 
into Charles Bell, and we may gather from the letters that 
the mind of Charles was not over-receptive. The natives of 
Ormistoun were full of “foolish, narrow, low notions,” and 
did not understand ‘how to increase the area of sale for 
their produce, or lower their prices on proper occasions, 
He wants his people to live better, for their dull spirit, he 
thinks, proceeds from “low diet both in eating and drinking, 
Our common food gives little strength to either body or 
mind, and our malt-drink is the most stupefying stuff ever 
was contrived.” But he is a reformer rather than a pro 
hibitionist, and he has a scheme for a public-house in his 
village where the gentlemen of the neighbourhood shall 
resort, and which shall be better than “ our common Hog stays 
where nothing is to be gott but nasty Barm which we call 
Tuppeny and by accident ane Oat or Pease Cake.” His ideas, 
agricultural and economic, were largely English, acquired 
during his residence in Herts, and, full as he is of sentiment 
for Scotland, he takes often a gloomy view of the character 
of his countrymen. He deplores their lack of elegance, their 
unprogressive conservatism, and their false economy. “Itis 
a common wise practice which proceeds from their wise heads 
and noble way of thinking in Scotland, that if anything is 
made look ugly, or if neat is spoiled in dressing, it is 
thrift. Losing a hog for a halfpenny worth of Tar is with 
them a mark of judgment. How many instances do 
you see daily (if you look about you) of pounds being 
lost by saving as many shillings, which if laid out to 
purpose in doing what they were about completely, would 
have made it by so many pounds better.” His energy is as 
remarkable as his good sense. He sends to “ Norroway” for 
fir-seeds, ne hunts high and low and plagues his neighbours 
for slips and cuttings; he is even an architectural reformer, 
and thinks to improve the appearance of his village by pro- 
viding that all new houses shall be two storeys high, so that 
men may go in and out without “ducking like a goose.” He 
has many trials to bear. His man does not answer his letters 
or forgets his instructions, and is soundly rated for “ unthink- 
ing stupidity.” Evil-intentioned persons set fire to his whins, 
which at that time were fodder plants, and useful for winter 
feeding. But in spite of set-backs and misfortunes, Ormistoun 
grew under his hand into a model domain. Defoe, who visited 
Scotland at the time, called it a “ perfect English plantation,” 
and from the Statistical Account we learn that Cockburn’s 
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hedges and hedgerow elms were a feature of the district at the 
end of the century. ; 
_ A Scottish estate in that age was not the best material fur 
ening enthusiasm to work -on.- The uplands were wild 
oor, the haugh lands by the river undrained bog, and the 
a arable grounds were the patches on the slopes which the 
pod crofters cultivated. Cockburn was, therefore, neces- 
bi more of a farmer and an arboriculturist than a gardener. 
We have mentioned his system of hedges and hedgerow elms 
on the English model, and indeed it was his planting which 
chiefly held his affections. His gardener did not understand 
thinning, and the letters are full of patient attempts to explain 
to him.the principle. For bis day he was a daring innovator, 
for he planted spruces and silver firs, Spanish chestnuts, 
walnuts, evergreen oaks and maples; and in his orchard, 
which he took special pride in, he had mulberries, grapes, 
and quinces. Not all succeeded, or were expected to succeed ; 
putthebold range of the experiment argues a remarkable mind. 
When we remember that he had to fight with an immense 
prejudice, not only against new fruits, but against attempts to 
improve the existing ones, we must give him all the credit of 
apioneer. In that turbulent day it is too much to expect 
much interest in flowers. Once only he mentions them, when 
he bids his gardener plant the dykes with “ quicks of each 
kind, not forgetting roses, honeysuckle, and the like.” It is 
pleasant to know that Cockburn’s sweetbriar and honeysuckle 
still survive to adorn the countryside. 





A SOLDIER AND SPORTSMAN.* 

Tux distinguished soldier and untiring sportsman who has 
drawn upon his diaries to compile this very entertaining 
volume has set a difficult task before the reviewer. We have 
read the book from beginning to end, and, at the conclusion, 
really do not know where to begin our review. There are 
accounts of hot-weather shooting parties in India; of fox- 
hunting at Pesth and Gibraltar; of snipe and woodcock 
shooting on the Albanian coast; of fighting in Abyssinia, 
Afghanistan, and Egypt. But, besides, there are hundreds of 
anecdotes of sporting incidents, of amusing sayings of Baboos 
and curious ideas of Indian natives, and stories, true or ben 
trovato, of garrison life in India. Where is the unfortunate 
reviewer to begin, and how can he hope, in the space at his 
disposal, to give an account of such a book? “ J’entends, 
Monsieur le Capitaine, que vous avez tué cent cinquante 
tigres,” said the Emperor of Austria to the author when he 
met him hunting near Buda-Pesth in 1876. Sir Montagu 
Gerard modestly remarks that this shows how accounts grow 
in the telling. But he tells us that at the end of his eighth 
year in India, when he went home on furlough, he had shot, 
or shared in shooting, a hundred and eleven tigers, eighty- 
three bears, sixty-nine panthers, two leopards, and one lion. 
It would be interesting to know what the total bag had risen 
to when he left India in 1884. 

Sir M. Gerard’s reminiscences open with “The Rock” in 
1864, where he shot in the country round Tangier and hunted 
with the Calpe hounds, who rarely killed a fox, though they 
were accompanied by a couple of Spaniards with picks and 
spades. Once the greater portion of the pack were rioting, 
and the huntsman was asked what he thought they were on. 
“Well, Sir,” he replied, “it’s some of them pore puppies led 
away by one of them there nick-nwmonses; they smells that 
sweet they does!” But apparently the ichneumon was a 
mere polecat. 

In 1866 Sir M. Gerard obtained a transfer to the Field 
Artillery in India, and the scene changes to the Central 
Provinces with descriptions of tiger-shooting and pig-sticking. 
Thence he was moved to Guzerat, the so-called “garden of 
India,” which differs as much from the Central Provinces as 
Kent from Perthshire. The collection of anecdotes which he 
has made of Baboo doings and sayings is unrivalled :— 

“An English lady reformer, of uncertain age, who came here 
to deliver a lecture on prison discipline, zenana education, or some 
kindred topic, told the audience at its conclusion that she would 
be happy to answer any question put to her, upon which a fat 


aboo came to the front with ‘How old are you?’ ‘Oh no,’ she 
replied ; ‘I don’t mean questions of that sort; only ones connected 
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with the subject of the lecture.’ ‘Are you forty?’ continued the 
baboo, nowise abashed. ‘No, I won’t answer such a question,’ 
was the reply. ‘Are ycu fifty ?’ continued her tormentor. ‘Oh 
no; I told you I won’t answer such questions.’ ‘Are you 
sixty?’ ‘Oh no, no, no; I’m not sixty,’ the lady responded 
precipitately.” 

The years 1867-68, or part of them, were occupied with work 
on the transport train of the Abyssinian Expedition, which 
did not afford great opportunities for sport, though one of the 
foreign Military Attachés, who posed as a mighty hunter, did 
once return radiant with the announcement that he had shot 
deux chameaus sauvages. Thence the author returned to 
India, being quartered for the next two years at Ahmedabad. 
Here one night a servant fell down a well, and was discovered 
at his last gasp, when one of the party rushed to the nearest 
horse and began to pull off the heel-ropes to save the 
drowning man. Thereupon the syce in charge interfered 
upon the ground that his master, who was not present, had 
given no order for these ropes to be employed to pull men out 
of wells with. This disregard of the value of life is shown 
in another story of a shikarri who, out partridge-shooting, was 
seen in fits of laughter, slapping his thighs in the ecstasy of 
his glee. On inquiring the cause of his hilarity, he hurriedly 
said: “Hush, Sahib! That coolie,’ indicating one of the 
beaters, “has just been bitten by a green snake, but he 
thinks it is only a thorn! Don’t tell him, or he'll be 
frightened and stop beating.” Stories of the humours of 
the mess-room and the parade-ground are freely sprinkled 
through these pages. Here is one of a middle-aged Major 
who proposed to a young lady. “Oh, but I thought you were 
married?” replied the damsel. “Yes, but I expect to hear of 
my wife’s death by the next mail,” he pleaded. Another 
worthy old honorary Captain employed in the arsenal at 
Ahmedabad, being asked where his wife was staying in 
England, replied that he did not know, as he had given her 
carte de visite to go where she pleased. Asis well known, there 
are many native Christians round Bombay. “One hot day, 
when riding near Coorla, I asked a villager for a drink of 
water out of his lotah, but the man objected that this would 
spoil his caste. ‘But to what caste do you belong?’ I 
inquired. ‘To the Christian Caste,’ he replied.” 


The old hill fort near Chandairee, which was stormed by 
Sir Hugh Rose in 1858, enjoyed the reputation of only having 
been twice previously taken,—in the sixteenth century by the 
Emperor Akbar, and in the eighteenth by Jean Baptiste 
Filose, a’ French adventurer in the service of a Mahratta 
chief. Two English soldiers were heard discussing the 
matter. “This fort has never been taken afore, has it, 
Bill?” “Oh, yes, twice,” said the other; “I heard Saint 
John the Baptist took it once, but I don’t know who t’other 
beggar was.” It was during a tour of the Governor of 
Bombay that the famous triumphal arch was erected with the 
inscription on one side: “ The Governor is coming,” and on 
the reverse the words, “ God help us!” 

In 1875 and 1876 Sir M. Gerard was on furlough, and 
travelling or visiting friends in Hungary, Russia, and Corfu; 
but he cut short his time in Europe to be present at the 
Proclamation Durbar, where he was attached as orderly officer 
to the Agent Governor-General. Then came more shooting, 
among other things, of snipe, geese, ducks, and teal on ground 
where the only retriever one could employ was an elephant, 
partly on account of the crocodiles, and partly on account of 
the tangled weeds. Next followed the Afghan War, when, 
his regiment not being for service, he got appointed Brigade- 
Major of Cavalry. We have no space to deal here with the 
incidents of the campaign and the march to Kabul and 
Kandahar, which fill a long chapter, and one of the most 
interesting in the book. The following chapter takes us to 
the Egyptian War of 1882, which ended with Tel-el-Kebir. 
Here the helplessness of English cavalry in scouting work 
was often illustrated. Sir M. Gerard was ordered to proceed 
with a squadron of Dragoon Guards across the desert, and 
feeling more reliance in the pluck than the scouting abilities 
of the Dragoons, he got leave to take half-a-dozen frontier 
Pathans with him :— 

“Starting at 9p.m. and steering by the North Star, we had 
barely advanced a mile when a report was brought in that a 
couple of the enemy’s vedettes were visible upon a knoll to the 
right front. The ground was beautifully open, and just sufficiently 
undulating to limit the view, even with daylight, to a mile or so. 
Halting the main body, we trotted on to the spot, only to find 
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that a couple of stunted shrubs were responsible for the alarm. 
In the course of the next two hours we had quite half a dozen 
of these ridiculous scares, and this was not to be wondered at 
when we consider what sort of preparation for night work a 
soldier has in an English barrack-yard. I had remarked pretty 
sharply upon one sergeant who had already given two false 
alarms, when upon cantering up to his party, which had sent 
in yet another report to the effect that a detachment of the 
enemy had just retired over the ridge, the non-commissioned 
officer pointed to some horse-tracks clearly visible in the moon- 
light. I called the attention of one of the Pathans to this, but 
he, without dismounting, and merely bending down slightly from 
the saddle, said, ‘ Why, Sahib, those marks are two days old.’” 


The same chapter is full of the sayings and doings of the 
“handy man,” who was much to the front in the landing 
which. followed the bombardment of Alexandria. Returning 
again to India, Sir M. Gerard for the second time refused a 
permanent Staff appointment, being unwilling to exchange 
the saddle for the office desk. He killed his one hundred and 
seventieth tiger without a single accident to shikarri or 
beater, when ill-luck set in, and within three months he lost 
two of his best men. From the last chapter, from stories of 
snake charmers and fakirs, and traits of native character, we 
select one more passage for quotation :— 


“TI have frequently heard it asserted that no mutiny in the 
future is possible, and have often been asked how our native 
troops would comport themselves if opposed to Russians. As to 
the former belief, although the chances of such a rising seem at 
the moment a negligible quantity, yet old officers have frequently 
informed me that they were on equally friendly, and even more 
familiar, terms with their men in pre-Mutiny days than we now 
are. In addition to this, the indebtedness of the men and the 
lack of power accorded to regimental officers—both of which 
causes predisposed to the Mutiny—are quite as bad, if not worse 
than they were in 1857. This is chiefly owing to changes in social 
habits, the more frequent absences of officers from their regiments 
on leave, and the prolonged sojourns of all the heads of the 
military administration out of India proper in the absolute seclusion 
of hill stations, where they soldier only on paper. Until 
the principle is rigidly enforced that an officer must revert for at 
least five years to regimental duty, after having been an equal 
period on the staff, no reform in this direction can be expected.” 


These recollections end with the year 1884. We have 
quoted enough from the four hundred pages which the author 
has written to show their nature and variety. 





MORE LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE.* 
Tus book enlarges our knowledge of one of the brightest 
planets of the Victorian literary system. Carlyle’s corre- 
spondence with his family and intimate friends brings fresh 
proofs of his warmth of heart, width of feeling, and courage 
in the adversities of life, of which so much evidence was 
already on record. And almost every page bears the imprint 
of his peculiar genius. The topic may be little ‘ Nero’ barking 
at a sparrow, or a canter on ‘ Citoyenne’ or ‘ Fritz’ across the 
Park, or a struggle to finish a chapter of his Cromwell amidst 
the screams of the “demon fowls,” or, in fine, any domesticity 
or intellectual sublimity of the moment,—there is always the 
familiar Chelsea setting of originality of idea, graphic 
description, and humorous, perhaps grotesque, expression. 
But models of epistolary form the letters are not. They have 
not the regularity of style, the enamel polish, the brio of the 
correspondence of Cowper or Byron, or of that admirable 
recent Parisian, M. Doudan. Furthermore, they cannot be 
ranked with the letters of Mrs. Carlyle, reviewed by us on 
their appearance last year. 

Carlyle’s earlier correspondence is full of groans at his 
“ bookseller-servitude, worse than Algerine,” at the insuffi- 
ciency of his available apparatus of work, his higglings with 
his task-masters of the editorial and “ carnivorous species,” 
the publishers, whose “ blockheadisms and Torpid Infidelities” 
made them misdirect their Cheyne Row parcels, and mis- 
manage their printer’s devils. When the French Revolu- 
tion was out of hand, he consented, despite his “deep 
reluctance, indifference, and even disgust,” to contribute an 
article on Walter Scott to the London and Westminster 
Review, which John Mill had just taken over from Moles- 
worth. Work with the pen, he writes, “is always a fever to 
me”; and he served the organ of “Mill, Radicality & 
Company” with “a sort of shudder.” His judgment on his 
£50 job runs: “I have been sharp on Scott, but mannerly, 
condemnatory, commiseratory, not irreverent.” This will 





* New Letters of Thomas Carlyle. Edited and Annotated by Alexander 
Carlyle. With Illustrations. 2vols. London: John Lane, [25s, net.] 





puzzle those who remember how the said article (reprinted i 
the Miscellanies) talks of the “pride of all Seckthaniet 
as the harmless amuser of the “indolent, languid - 
who falls on his back with the remark, “Be tata part 
on this sofa, and read everlasting Novels of Walter Scott.” 
Novels were outside Carlyle’s full comprehension, In the 
Cromwell days he tried to read George Sand, but found 
her stories, like the rest of the vaunted “ New-birth” of th 
French Satanic school, to be “ detestable putrefaction—new 
life of nothing but maggots and blue-bottles.” Ip ee 
Frederick times, however, when the pressure of “the “s 
millstone,” poverty, had ceased, his taste broadened, ne 
Baron Munchausen pleased him, and he warmed up to “ Boz,” 
calling the Tale of Two Cities “wonderful.” One letter 
contains the following eccentric opinion :— 

“Bret Harte himself is a notabl j 
modelled upon Dickens, like Dibene ber Ihe hevsen fa 
region of blackguardism and the gutters, where heroic 
nimities and benevolences, I believe, were never found and 
delineating them, like him, by ell-deep mimicry instead of ‘pene- 
tration to the real root of them and their affairs—which 
indeed lies much further down. Like Dickens, however, he doeg 
the feat Pcs ae oi Ri ng suppose will continue at the 
same ‘moderate workmanship, tho! a man ‘of more weigh ef 
A limited antidote to this curious judgment on “Boz” is 
supplied in the statement that Martin Chuzzlewit is Ke 
really merry-hearted, musical, small-chirping, brother-man, 
equal to the ninth-part of a hero.” Carlyle’s estimates of hig 
English literary friends are usually sympathetic, but they 
often refer more to the men than to their books. His chum 
Ruskin is at first called “a bottle of beautiful soda-water.” 
But afterwards, though the author of Fors Clavigera was 
dubbed as not wise but “ headlong rather, and I might even say 
weak,” the noble fire, wrath, and inexorability with which he 
smote “ upon all base things and wide-spread public delusions,” 
and insisted on the perpetual pursuit of the ideal, brought 
“yeal spiritual comfort” to Cheyne Row. The allusionsin the 
correspondence to that “airy, loose-tongued, merry-hearted 
being with more sail than ballast,” G. H. Lewes, his pare 
ticipation in the Radical Leader excepted, are kindly 
enough, even his Life of Goethe receiving a quantum of 
approbation. Darwin had “true sociability” of notable 
amount. John Mill is treated by Carlyle as an intellectual 
equal; yet while calling the Liberty “an imperious, clear, 
logical essay,” he bewails it as a will-of-the-wisp likely to lead 
“human creatures of the Swine genus” into all-destructive 
and intolerable conditions of life, to the damage of the few 
creatures of “the Man genus.” 

When a letter to Leigh Hunt calls that pleasant writer's 
Autobiography by far the best book of the kind in the English 
language, and adds that it has had more “ religious an effect” 
upon him than any sermon, liturgy, or litany, we may perhaps 
ascribe such euphemisms to feelings of friendship. There is 
no diplomacy in his application of the flail to the man 
subsequently chosen by him as his interpreter to posterity. 
He writes :— 

“Froude’s Book [Nemesis of Faith] is not, except for wretched 

people, strangling in white neck-cloth and Semitic thrums—worth 
its paper and ink. What on earth is the use of a wretched 
mortal’s vomiting up all his interior crudities, dubitations, and 
spiritual agonizing bellyaches, into the view of the public, and 
howling tragically ‘See!’ In the Devil’s name pass them, by 
the downward or other method and say nothing what- 
ever! Epictetus’s sheep intending at least to grow good wool, 
was a gentleman in comparison.” 
When “the grand silence” was approaching, he would occa- 
sionally glance at a foreign book, and he calls Michelet’s 
history of France a wonderful, though not admirable, work, 
and he had it expensively bound. He somewhat pooh-poohed 
Lanfrey’s “hard and dry” (sic) Life of Napoleon, which, with 
its “ grave omissions,” might be worth reading, but not buy- 
ing. Hereby hangs a tale which we can relate from direct 
knowledge. Just before the date of the letter concerned 
(November 29th, 1873), Lanfrey, then French Ambassador at 
Berne, unfolded himself in detail to an English associate on 
the subject of Carlyle, calling him a mere scene-painter, 
whose French Revolution was a superficial piece of work 
which, for grasp of its subject, could not hold a candle to 
Macaulay’s essay on Barére. 

Shocking to the lovers of the Glocke and William Tell will be 
a letter of 1872 in which Carlyle declines to see in Schiller “a 
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Poet Man of Intell ” The Tennyson of the present 

correspondence is a jolly fellow—‘“a right hearty talker” 

and a drinker of tremendous power—but the man who 
had written “ The May Queen” and “The Two Voices” is 
invisible. A kindly, though somewhat nebulous, warning to 

Browning that the publication of “Sordello”and “ Pippa Passes” 

was premature did not prevent the poet from yielding to the 
next sting of the divine estrus. Among the contemporaries of 
note who struck him as belonging more or less to the Apes 
of the Dead Sea species was—credite posteri—Jowett, an 
unattractive “poor little good-humoured owlet of a body 

‘Oxford Liberal,’ and very conscious of being so, not 

knowing right hand from left otherwise. Ach Gott.” When 

invited by Dean Stanley and Lady Augusta to meet the 

Queen in their “ monastic edifice” adjoining Westminster 

Abbey, he encountered a tall old person, “the most wooden 

woman I know in London or the world, who thinks herself 

very clever, etc.” The lady, alas! was no other than— 

Mrs. Grote ! 

Improving on George Eliot’s definition of music as a 
“branch of knowledge,” Carlyle, conversing with a melomane, 
said it was “mostly nonsense.” The conditions of his auditory 
apparatus enabled him to sit quiet in the little Chelsea 
parlour when Mrs. Carlyle indulged in her postprandial 
strums on the piano. When the pair, responding to an 
invitation from Forster, witnessed a performance by Jenny 
Lind before “an audience of more than three thousand 
expensive looking fools,” the sage noted the “extraordinary 
extent and little richness” of “the Swedish Nightingale’s” 
yoice, and observed that the fidelity of her singing and 
acting was wasted on the piece, Bellini’s Somnambula, 
which was “a chosen bit of nonsense from beginning to end.” 
In any case, the benefit of hearing Jenny with her “shrew of 
a voice” could not be priced at sixpence, although Mrs. 
Carlyle was seized by boundless enthusiasm for the great 
songstress. 

The letters of 1840 give interesting details regarding the 
London Library, of which Carlyle was the practical founder. 
“Of our innumerable English evils,” he told John Sterling, 
none is more shameful than “ our condition as to books, which 
is worthier of Dahomey than of England.” Ata meeting he 
said there was no place on the civilised earth where literary 
materials were so hard to obtain as in our Metropolis: “there 
is not a person in Ireland that cannot bring home books to his 
hut better than men can in London.” Besides, how could 
reading be properly effected amidst the crowd of three or four 
hundred people which worried the student in that too remote 
receptacle of books, the British Museum? Thanks to Carlyle 

and his allies, the evils complained of were mollified by the 
foundation of the London Library; but the facilities of home 
study granted, for instance, to the German reader by book- 
sellers and libraries of every grade are still unthinkable for 
Dahomey-England. 

Tothe mud of recent Cheyne Row controversy the editor 
has refrained from adding more than two or three insignificant 
splashes. We wonder that it did not strike him that the work 
of so great a man deserved a table of contents and explanatory 
page-headings. On the strangely pointed chest protuberance 
of the Whistler portrait, reproduced in the present volume, 
Sartor Resartus should be studied. The chapter “ Dandiacal 
Body” lays down as Article 1 of the Clothes Code—“ coats 
should have nothing of the triangle about them.” 





NOVELS. 
THE ORANGERY.* 
THE date of Mrs. Dearmer’s story is 1796, but its complexion 
is entirely non-political. There is only a passing reference to 
Bonaparte, and none whatever to the French Revolution. 
The Orangery is in form a “modish” romance of high life, 
when Almack’s was in its early prime, and Madame Mara was 
still the rage, and fine ladies suffered from the vapours, and 
black servants were in vogue. One is always glad to be 
emancipated from the thraldom of actuality by a writer 
who has the gift of revivifying the past, and Mrs. Dearmer is 
to be congratulated on her negative as well as the positive 





qualifications for the task. A great English singer, who was 
complimented on the excellence of his assumed Irish accent, 
explained his success as solely due to a good ear coupled with 
the resolve not to overdo it. To this virtue of abstention 
must be attributed a great deal of the vraisemblance of 
Mrs. Dearmer’s story. Her dialogue is free alike from 
the psendo-archaisms of an “ Olde Englishe Fancye Fayre,” 
and the anachronisms of modern colloquial usage. It is 
judiciously mannered, as becomes atime when people had not 
learned to hustle, but there is nothing heavy-handed in Mrs. 
Dearmer’s laying on of her Georgian colour. The atmosphere 
is created by a number of delicate touches, and the harmony 
between the environment and the characters is seldom 
broken. The periodic intrusions of the coarse, blustering 
Squire, an iratus Chremes of somewhat conventional type, 
form an exception; but they are justified by the exigencies 
of the plot, as well as by the temper of an age in which 
artificial elegance was combined with a great deal of frank 
brutality. 


But though costumes and powder play a considerable 
part in the story, it is as a study of the heart of a high- 
spirited, undisciplined girl that The Orangery claims the 
attention of the reader. A family compact has designed 
Deborah Carey to be the bride of Sir Miles Courtenay; nor 
are the promptings of inclination backward in aiding the 
dictates of expedience. He is handsome, accomplished, an 
Inglese Italianato in the best sense, and altogether an eligible 
parti. But an unlucky contretemps, owing to his unexpected 
arrival at her birthday ball, gives him the impression that she 
is prepared to throw herself at his head; whereas she is in 
reality desirous to be wooed and won. Hence, to disabuse 
him of her willingness, she flies to the opposite extreme, and 
so effectually appeals to his Quixotry that he consents to 
assume the réle of a jilt, and is embroiled in a duel with her 
brother. Horror-struck at the results of her stratagem, 
Deborah, on hearing that her lover is wounded, flies up to 
London under the wing of Lady Betty Delaville, a good- 
natured, worldly friend of the family, to seek pardon of Sir 
Miles. Once again she overshoots the mark by her in- 
discretion, refuses Sir Miles to save her self-respect, and 
partly from pique, but more from despair, acquiesces in a 
well-meant scheme on the part of Lady Betty to marry her 
out of hand to Lord Oakley, a young but unprepossessing 
nobleman of indifferent character and enfeebled constitution. 
As tothe manner in which the estranged lovers are extricated 
from this welter of cross-purposes, we need only say, by way 
of reassuring tender-hearted readers, that Mrs. Dearmer is 
far too fond of her characters to deny them a full measure of 
poetic justice. A tragic ending would have been ill attuned 
to the prevailing tone of the romance, which is one of kindly 
comedy, though copiously irrigated by tears. It is possible 
that this excessive display of sentiment may alienate some 
modern Amazons, but the popularity of the story with most 
readers may be confidently predicted. It has gaiety, move. 
ment, and humour. Only we wish that Mrs. Dearmer could 
have spared us Lady Betty’s parrot, whose irrelevant pro 
fanity is in keeping with one of the worst traditions of farce. 





Brothers. By Horace Annesley Vachell. (John Murray. 6s.)— 
Mr. Vachell has given us in his new novel two very remarkable 
studies of character. The contrast is finely drawn between the 
“ Brothers” of the title-—Archibald, the handsome and outwardly 
successful figure, and Mark, whose bodily drawbacks deprive him 
of the benefits of his mental and spiritual superiority. The book 
is alive, not only with the portraits of these two men, but with a 
host of minor characters, with all of whom the reader makes close 
acquaintance, and all of whom are very minutely painted. The 
only things which do not ring quite true about the story are the 
reasons which actuate Mark in not speaking to the woman he 
loves till too late, and the conduct of Mark and the heroine Betty 
when she discovers that Mark is the real author of the thoughts 
and ideals for whose sake she has married his brother Archibald. 
The reader cannot believe that a man of Mark’s spiritual nature 
would for a moment contemplate an elopement with his brother’s 
wife. The means by which Betty is prevented from fulfilling 
this scheme are also not quite convincing; and the whole 
episode is out of tone with a book which preaches the moral 
that success is the reward of the victories of the spirit, and that 
the verdict of the world is often given in direct contradiction to 





* The Orangery: a Comedy of Tears, By Mabel Dearmer. London: Smith, 
, and Co, [6s.] 


the facts,—contradiction of which the persons criticised are the 
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first to be aware. The extreme dislike that the reader will feel 
for Archibald Samphire is a tribute to Mr. Vachell’s power of 
character-drawing. He is as unbearable in the novel as he would 
have been in real life, and that is saying a good deal. The book 
shows a marked advance on Mr. Vachell’s earlier work, and is 
written with much vigour and conviction. 

Nature’s Comedian. By W.E. Norris. (Longmans and Co. 6s.) 
—Mr. Norris has lately allowed the gentle pessimism which has 
always just flavoured his work to become very much more pro- 
nounced. Harold Dunville, the actor who is the hero of the 
book, is certainly an intolerable fellow, but he does not quite 
deserve the hard measure dealt out to him by Mr. Norris. To 
fail in politics, in love, and, worst of all, in strength of mind, is 
calamitous, but to choose to be burnt to death in order to escape 
from a tedious existence is a fate from which a man should save 
his dearest enemy, let alone the puppet of his own brain. To 
say that the book is readable is to say that it is written by Mr. 
Norris ; but it is really unkind of him to leave his audience in a 
state of such gloomy dreariness when they turn the last page. 

Deals. By Barry Pain. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—There 
is a certain sameness about Mr. Pain’s studies of “deals,” but it 
must be owned that until they pall the stories are extremely 
amusing. The transactions described are mostly very much 
more than shady, and any one who has “deals” of his own to 
conduct in the City, and who reads this little collection, will 
probably notice that for about a fortnight he is twice as sus- 
picious as usual of the ultimate aims of the men with whom 
he comes in contact. At the same time, Mr. Barry Pain endues 
most of his characters with a touch of genial villainy which 
makes them quite attractive. 

A Woman of Sentiment. By Annie Linden. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—Dutch fiction, as far as we have had the opportunity of 
making acquaintance with it, is the most uncheerful of literary 
products. A Woman of Sentiment keeps up the tradition. It is 
well written; it has even a streak of humour,—witness the 
complaint of the careful housemaid, who murmurs against an 
irresponsible Providence which strikes a man down on the very 
day when his room was to have been cleaned out. But oh! how 
dreary! The “woman of sentiment” marries a man who has no 
sentiment at all. Any one can imagine the ensuing conflict; 
this is repeated any number of times. Of course, there is a 
“love-and-duty” episode; and one is heartily glad, in spite of 
all the literary merit of the book, to reach the end. 

The Captain’s Daughter. By Gwendolen Overton. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.)—This is astory of military life on the United States 
frontier, or remoter regions. The subject is the speciality of the 
author, and she makes a lively story of it. Marian is a some- 
what self-conscious, one might almost say forward, young woman, 
—for all this happens while the finishing school in the East is 
still a year distant; but it is good enough to read about her. 
And Haggarty, who has taught her all that is worth knowing 
concerning outdoor life, is a quite admirable person. What would 
the world, especially the world of humorous or semi-humorous 
fiction, have done without the tragi-comic Irishman? Nor must 
we forget a very important persona in the little drama, the dog 
«Puggy-Wuggy- 

One of My Sons. By A. K. Green. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 
8s. 6d.)—This book is marked by a characteristic to which we 
have had occasion to call attention more than once in connection 
with recent sensational fiction. The story begins with a murder, 
and the opening out of the mystery is excellent. But the ex- 
planation is not particularly exciting, and the reader at the end 
feels he has been cheated into taking an interest in a very 
commonplace crime. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ART BOOKS. 

Lady Diana Beauclerk : her Life and Work. By Mrs. Steuart 
Erskine. (T.Fisher Unwin. £2 2s. net)—It seems hardly worth 
while dragging back from oblivion the feeble prettiness of these 
drawings, which are nothing more than a facile echo of the least 
admirable art of their day. Lady Diana is seen at her best when 
Bartolozzi engraved her designs. Then the numerous and radical 
faults of drawing were corrected, leaving, we suspect, but little of 
the original. 

The Water-Colour Drawings of Turner in the National Gallery. 
By T. Andrea Cook. (Cassell and Co. £3 3s. net.)—Mr. Cook writes 
pleasantly of art in general and of Turner in particular. Special 
attention is directed to the harbours and rivers of England and 
to the Seine. If we could have the book without the illustrations, 
of which there are a great number, we should be well pleased. 





But to have Turner travestied by the three-colour Process is like 


hearing Beethoven upon a gramophone. If 
perished, future generations would certainly se are 
colourist at all by these reproductions. Mr. Cook repecdans tia 
wonderful drawing by Leonardo which is an anticipation 4 
Turner’s “Gate of the Alps.” The world had to wait from a 
end of the fifteenth century to the beginning of the ninétotath 
before the realisation followed upon the suggestion, 


Two volumes of monumental size and weight describe the col 
lection of pictures and china of Mr. James Orrock (Chatto ‘aa 
Windus, £10 10s. net). .The richness of the collection must be 
great, to judge by the illustrations. There are fine examples of 
Turner, Constable, and De Wint among the landscapes, and of 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney among the figure painbees 
Mr. Byron Webber writes an appreciation of Mr. Orrock, and is - 
eulogistic as a biographer of the living is bound to be, 


Miniature Painters, British and Foreign. By J.J. Foster. 2 vols, 
(Dickinson. £6 5s.\—There have been many books treating of 
miniatures published in the last few years, and the famous 
examples reproduced in them have become familiar and seem to 
have the recurrence of a stage army. The present work is ona 
larger scale than any that have gone before, and in its appendices 
and lists furnishes an amount of information which to the student 
and collector should be invaluable. A special chapter has been 
devoted to American miniatures, which is a new feature in a 
book on this subject. The photogravure illustrations are numerous 
and show the art in its extremes of tawdriness, which may 
be said to be the normal condition of miniature art. Of course 
there are some exceptions, especially in the early period. Tho 
work of Cooper had the fire of genius. 

Additions to the various series of biographies of painters 
include Botticelli, by Mrs. Ady, in “ The Popular Library of Art” 
(Duckworth and Co., 2s. 6d. net).——Methuen’s “ Little Books on 
Art” contain Watts, Greuze and Boucker, Turner, and Leighton 
(2s. 6d. net each).——Mr. E. F. Strange writes an interesting 
little book in the “Langham Series” (Siegle, 1s. 6d.) on The 
Colour Prints of Japan. 

The Art of the Pitti Palace, by Julia de Wolf Addison; and The 
Art of the Vatican, by Mary Knight Potter (G. Bell and Sons, 
6s. net each), are both useful handbooks to these treasure-houses 
of art. Visitors to either of these places would do well to read 
them, as they would gain thereby a general idea of what there is 
to be seen. 

Those interested in architectural education will find much 
worth considering in Mr. Maurice Adams’s little pamphlet, As to 
the Making of Architects, which is reprinted from the Builder, 
The object of Mr. Adams is to improve the artistic power of the 
architect. He truly says that to be able to make a complicated 
plan and to know how to use materials is not enough. In fact, 
there is something more required than to be a practical man, 
The power of drawing the building, as well as planning its 
arrangement, and so realising its appearance, Mr. Adams con- 
siders is not sufficiently cultivated. It is to be hoped that some 
higher training may be given to the humbler class of architects, 
those who cover the country with small houses, for these make 
so much more show for good or ill than the few elaborate works 
on a grander scale. 

The Administration of the Chantrey Bequest. By D. S. Mae 
Coll. (Grant Richards. 1s.)—The bulk of this little book is re- 
printed from articles and letters in the Saturday Review. There 
can be little doubt that Mr. MacColl makes out his case. There 
never has been an answer given to those who disapprove of the 
administration of this important national trust. If there had 
been a defence, we should have heard of it long ago. The terms 
of Chantrey’s will are given. The words, “works of the highest 
merit that can be obtained,” several times repeated in the will, 
are indeed the condemnation of the Trustees. 








LORD BEACONSFIELD. 

Beaconsfield. By Walter Sichel. (Methuen and Co. 3s. 6d.)-- 
Mr. Sichel has made a timely addition to popular biography. 
Except for Froude’s study, there was no short Life of Beaconsfield 
in existence, and now that the generation which knew the great 
Conservative leader is passing away, their successors will desire 
information on a career which is still a living force in politics. 
We have little but praise for the way in which Mr. Sichel has 
performed his work. Though he still seems to us to show traces 
of the over-statement which marred his larger “ Disraeli,” the 
narrative is for the most part sober and restrained, the vast mass 
of Disraeli’s activities is very skilfully outlined, and an interest- 
ing and illuminating running commentary is provided. In 
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sae rsonality so many-sided, and a career so rich in 
— wo have len no easy matter to select and com- 
We suppose that the old charge against Disraeli that he 
had 00 real sympathy with popular claims is now exploded; but 
if any one still doubts it, let him read the list on p. 168 of 
Disraeli’s achievements in democratic legislation. The most 
valuable part of the book is the quotations from the whole range 
of Disraeli’s writings with which Mr. Sichel illustrates iis acts 
d speeches,—valuable illustrations, for they often supply the 
widitions which are needed to give intelligibility to a policy 
that may have been imperfectly expressed in the House. In a 
short book we do not expect new matter, but we may notice the 
explanation on p. 638 which Mr. Sichel gives of the famous 
episode of the Peel letter, and the able justification of Disraeli’s 
aims in the Reform Bill of 1867 in reply to the denunciations 
contained in Lord Salisbury’s recently quoted Quarterly articles. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 





The Hippolytus of Euripides. Translated by Gilbert Murray, 
LL.D. (G. Allen. 1s. net.)—Dr. Murray’s translation has reached 
a rare standard of excellence. It moves with extraordinary 
freedom in the shackles of rhyme, both in the dialogue and in 
the lyric parts. Dr. Murray has shown before his quality in this 
kind of work, and the Hippolytus cannot fail to raise his reputa- 
tion still higher. Here is his version of the speech of dedication 
(70-87), one of the most beautiful passages in Greek literature :— 


“To thee this wreathéd garland, from a green 
And virgin meadow bear I, O my Queen, 
Where never shepherd leads his grazing ewes 
Nor scythe has touched. Only the river dews 
Gleam, and the spring bee sings, and in the glade 
Hath Solitude her mystic garden made. 
No evil hand may cull it: only he 
Whose heart hath known the heart of Purity, 
Unlearned of man, and true whate’er befall. 
‘Take therefore from pure hands this coronal, 
O mistress loved, thy golden hair to twine, 
For, sole of living men, this grace is mine, 
To dwell with thee, and speak, and hear replies 
Of voice divine, though none may see thine eyes. 
So be it; and may death find me still the same! ”’ 
Our readers may like to compare with this another translation, 
the high merit of which has been universally acknowledged, by 
“Mary A. F. Robinson” :— 


“T bring for thee a plaited wreath of flowers 
From meadow lands untrodden and unmown, 
There never shepherd dares to feed his flocks, 
Nor iron comes therein ; 7 the bee 
Through that unsullied meadow in the Spring 
Flies on and leaves it pure, and Reverence 
Freshens with rivers’ dew the tender flowers; 
And only they whose virtue is untaught, 
They that inherit purity, may pluck 
Their bloom and gather it—no baser man,” 


This, it will be observed, fails to give és rd wdv@’ 5uas, which is 
excellently rendered by Dr. Murray’s “true whate’er befall.” 
Here, again, is a fine passage from the wonderful lyrical out- 
bursts of the half-delirious Phaedra :— 


“Oh, take me to the Mountain! Oh, 
Past the great pines and through the wood, 
Up where the lean hounds softly go, 
A-whine for wild things’ blood, 
And madly flies the dappled roe, 
O God, to shout and speed them there, 
An arrow by my chestnut hair 
Drawn tight, and one keen glimmering spear— 
Ah! if I could!” 


This is as literal as it is vigorous, 


St. Francis of Assisi according to Brother Thomas of Celano. By 
the Rev. H. G. Rosedale, D.D. (J. M. Dent and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 
—The Franciscan writings of Thomas of Celano are the first- 
hand authority for the Life of the Saint. All his biographers 
have drawn from them, and it is of the highest importance that 
the philo-Franciscan student, who is common in these days, 
should have access to them. Dr. Rosedale makes this possible. 
And he has also, by his careful introduction, enabled the reader 
to appreciate their relative value. To summarise his conclusions, 
there are, he thinks, practically two Lives. The first Life consists 
of the Legenda Gregorii and the Legenda Antiqua. This was 
written in 1229, and was addressed to the Pope (Gregory IX.) It 
may be described as a piéce justificative of the canonisation, 
which had taken place in 1228. The Legenda Antiqua, which is of 
about the same length, was written in 1247, and is described as 
Appendiz ad Vitam Primam. Then ten years afterwards came 
the Tractatus Secundus super Vitam Sti. Francisci cum Miracu- 
lis. In this the biographer recasts the old material, making it 
up, we may say, in a more elaborate fashion. We have therefore 
the deliberate record of the Saint’s life made by one who had 
been in his confidence and who had every means of ascertaining 


the truth. The final recension, as we may call it, of the biography 
is made, it will be observed, nearly thirty years after the first 
draft. If contemporary evidence is worth anything, we have 
it at its best. Here is one of the narratives of the later 
biography. A certain noble lady of Rome had in her oratory a 
picture of the Saint. She found, to her distress, that the stigmata 
were wanting. The painter, in fact, had neglected to represent 
them. “And lo! suddenly on a certain day those marvellous 
signs appeared in the hands, as they are wont to be represented, in 
other pictures, a divine power supplying what had been omitted 
by the art of man.” The lady questions her daughter: “ Had the 
picture at first the stigmata ?”—*“It had not, though it has them 
now.” But the lady still doubted, and, by way of rebuke, a 
second miracle is wrought, and the stigmata disappear. “Vidi 
maritatam hance virtutibus plenam,” says Thomas of Celano 
emphatically. The first miracle may be explained. The stigmata, 
if faintly painted, might come out in time; but the second—— 


Psychic Power in Preaching. By J. Spencer Kennard, D.D. 
Edited, with Memoir, by his Son, Joseph S. Kennard. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 5s.)\—The Memoir represents for us a very 
remarkable personality, illustrating the discourses to which it is 
prefixed. As long as there are such men as Dr. Kennard, so long 
will preaching bea force; but they are, and must ever be, rare, 
—more rare, it may well be, than in the past, because some of 
these singular temperaments, of which religion had once a 
monopoly, are attracted elsewhere. Whether the book will be 
generally useful, we cannot say. It is not in any way a guide or 
handbook,—so much the title tells us; but it contains gwvavra 
cuveroiow; the man who has this “ psychic power ” undeveloped or 
latent may have it roused or discovered. To others it may seem 
almost unintelligible. But, in any case, it represents an ideal, 
and ideals must work for good. 


The Century Bible: The Psalms. Vol. I., i.-lezii. Edited by 
Rev. Professor Davison, D.D. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—Dr. Davison follows in his introduction a middle, and, as it 
seems to us, an eminently reasonable, course. He is inclined to 
hold the Davidic authorship of some at least of the Psalms. It 
is of the alleged Maccabaean Psalms that he is inclined to be 
doubtful. While not denying that compositions of the time 
might have been added to the Psalms, he does not find those 
which show the required characteristics (xliv., lxxiv., lxxix., 
lxxxiii.) in the right place. They ought to be in the Fifth Book, 
and they are actually found in the Second and Third. On the 
other hand, he accepts as probably David’s, iii., iv., viii., ix., xi. 
xvii, xviii, xix. (as to the first part), xxiii., xxiv., and, more 
doubtfully, one or two, not to go beyond the First Book 
(i.-xlii.) The introduction in the main is instructive, giving a 
number of facts about the general origin of the Psalter, its 
divisions, the titles of the Psalms, the use in the Temple 
services, &c. The continuous annotation will be found very 
serviceable—-With this may be mentioned The Psalms of 
Israel,’ by the Bishop of Derry and others (Brown, Lang- 
ham, and Co., 3s. 6d. net). This volume consists of nine 
lectures delivered last year in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin. The critical standpoint is somewhat different from that 
of the volume previously noticed; nor do all the writers—the 
nine lectures are distributed between six—occupy exactly the 
same. One of the most vigorous is that by the Bishop of Derry 
on the “Imprecatory Psalms.” We may quote the conclusion :— 
“And as in the human body, aye, in the very brain itself, there 
survive the relics, atrophied now, of a humble and humiliating 
past, relics whose only function to-day is to remind us of our 
lowly origin, inscribing on our very frame the wholesome though 
unwelcome truth that, while the breath of God is in our nostrils, 
yet He moulded us of common earth, so, in the Divine book these 
passionate outcries survive to remind us of a timo when grace 
itself could make no more of man than true friend and honest 
foe, knowing at least, what all have not learned, to love our 
neighbour as well as hate our enemy.” 


The Coarsening of National Ideals. By John Watson, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 3d.)—Dr. Watson pursues a familiar 
method. He holds certain opinions on various social and political 
questions; and pracvically he says to those who differ from him: 
“You are coarsening a national ideal.” Re the South African 
War, for instance, he talks about “the lust of gold,” and “ inter- 
national criminals who ought to be in penal servitude, but who 
instead thereof are sitting in Parliament,” and “shouting of the 
pot-house,” and so forth. Surely there is another side to these 
questions. Where will Dr. Watson find his examples of a multi- 
tude that manifested its joy at victories with perfect sobriety 
and good taste? We find ourselves in agreement with much that 





«Dr. Watson says; but we deprecate these one-sided judgments. P 
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They tend to intemperance in one party and aggravate bitterness 
in the other. 


Koreans at Home. By Constance Tayler. (Cassell and Co. 3s. 6d., 
—It would not be saying too much to affirm that the Koreans are 
degenerate. They taught art, for instance, to other nations, but 
have now sunk into universal mediocrity. They are lacking in 
courage; they have very little notion indeed of public duty. Yet 
they have their virtues, more in evidence, it may be said, in the 
lower than in the upper class. Continuous misgovernment, in 
fact, has had much to do with making them what they are. The 
present Emperor has had an unhappy experience. His wife was 
murdered by bravoes hired by his own father, who dreaded her 
intelligence and aptitude for affairs. Had she lived she might 
have made something of her weak but well-meaning husband. 
Mrs. Tayler has much that is curious to tell us about Korean 
ways, marriage and funeral customs, &c. The position of women 
is one of inferiority ; but there are indications that it was once 
better than it now is. It is worth noting that small-pox is so 
prevalent and so fatal that a Korean father when giving the 
number of his children never counts those who are not protected 
by having gone through it. This might make any one but an 
anti-vaccinationist hesitate. The volume has many good illustra- 
tions. 


The Country Gentleman’s Estate-Book. Edited and Compiled 
by William Broomhall. (2 Waterloo Place,S.W. 10s. 6d.)—The 
“Legislation ” of the year 1903 was limited, so far as the purpose 
of this volume is concerned, to the “ Diseases of Animals Act” 
(an amending law) and “Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
Act.” The “Estate Law,” a conspectus of guiding cases, occupies 
more space. Various papers follow, among which “ Food- 
stuffs in Time of War” is of special interest. The danger at 
present is a great deal more obvious than the remedy. One 
thing, however, seems pretty certain. Any preference on 
Canadian wheat would infallibly estrange the United States, 
and it is to the States that we must look for help were the very 
important issue—Is food a contraband of war?—to come to the 
front. As things are now, the States would certainly side with 
us and enforce their opinion. For immediate needs, Mr. Broom- 
hall favours, not national granaries, but a bounty of 10s. per 
quarter on home-grown wheat kept in stock till January 1st, and 
£1 on wheat so kept till July lst. We may also mention 
an article on “Motor Transport for Goods” by Mr. Douglas 
Mackenzie. We may briefly say that it is not hopeful. 
Up to loads of six tons the working motor lorry costs more than 
horse-power ; above that figure it costs less. The cost of oil is at 
present practically prohibitive; we want “an internal combustion 
engine that will work with crude heavy oil instead of the 
expensive petrol.” It is possible that a limited application of 
the system might pay; a motor might take up fruit to London, 
supplying local retailers on the way, at a less cost than the 
railway charge. A great variety of miscellaneous information 
likely to be serviceable, for commercial and sporting purposes, 
follows. 


(The Author, Winkle- 


By C. F. Dowsett. 
3s. 6d. net.)—This is a second edition,—i.e., 
a reprint of the first edition (which we greeted with the “warmest 


Buy English Acres. 
bury, Basingstoke. 


From the latter we learn what 
gains “American Land Buyers” have made. All this, with some 
of what follows, is good enough; but, alas! on p. 120 there is an 
access of violent fiscalitis. We are told that the “first Corn Laws 
in this country arose to reduce the price of corn,” and then 
we have a summary of a treatise entitled ‘Free Trade a Failure 
from the First.” We still hold that the advice to “buy English 
acres” is excellent; but we are not impressed by the additional] 
reasons with which Mr. Dowsett has thought fit to fortify it. 


sympathy ”) and a supplement. 


New Epirions anp Reprints.—In the series of “The King’s 
Library” (A. Moring, 7s. 6d. net), The Gull’s Horn-Book, by Thomas 
Dekker, Edited by R.B. McKerrow. Dekker (1570-1638), who has 
his best title to fame in having collaborated with Massinger in 
writing “The Virgin Martyr of Antioch ”—did Massinger set 
him to write the odious underplot ?—published this book in 1609. 
It has been reprinted some half-dozen times since, the three last 
editions dating 1872, 1884, 1892, and belonging to the literary 
revival which has been so active in this generation. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the form of the present volume does justice 
—one might even say, more than justice—to Dekker’s work. —— 
In the “ Dryden House Memoirs” (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 
8s. 6d. net), Historical Memoirs of My Own Time, by Sir N. William 
Wraxall, Bart.——In the “Golden Treasury Series” (Macmillan 
and Co., 2s. 6d. net), The Poems of Thomas Campbell, Selected and 
Arranged by Lewis Campbell. Professor Campbell has furnished 
an excellent biographical and critical introduction. Among the 
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curiosities which he notes is th i 
—, © couplet in the « Exile of 


** But the day- star attracted his eyes’ sad 
For it rose o’er his own native isle of the Oe 
It rose, i.e, in the West. The same error occurs ip 


“ Caroline” :— 
tO Fam be) the om of day, 
ueen of propitious stars a) 
And early rise, and long delay 
When Caroline herself is here! ”* 
“How many persons in the twentieth century,” remarks the 
editor, “make the same mistake about the new moon!” Well, 
they have excellent authority. What does Virgil say when 
Aeneas catches a glimpse of Dido in the Mourning Fields ?— 
primo qui surge 
Aut videt aut vidisse putat per oubile tooee vag 


—Poems by Sir Lewis Morris. (G. Routledge and Sons, Is.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Armstrong (W. N.), Around the World with a King 
teed Oye a Trade, ore “ 
allantyne ssentials of Obstetrics 8v Chu 

Ballard (A.), The Atay omg Boroughs, 8vo (O rd oo Prey pol 
Bennett (A.), A Great Man: a Frolic, cr 8vo ....... -(Chapman & Hall) 
Bernan (W. H.), ‘‘ Milicode” Military Telegraphic Code, 12mo (Rees) net 
Bracewell (W. H.), Tales of the Cliffs, 8vo B. Henderson) net 
Bradby (G. F.), Broadland, and other Poems, cr Bia pathos) net 
Bradby (G, F.), Joshua Newings: a Novel, cr 8vo (8 mith & Elder) 
Burdick (A. AN The Mystic Mid-Region, cr 8vo (Pu utnam) net 
Coleman (J.), Fifty Years of an Actor’s Life, 2 vols. 8vo (Hutchinson) net 24 
Conway sibs M.) and once bem aon D. D-)» > ness Painted and Deseri 


( Heinemann) net 
Macmillan) net 5 


8vo shigid Black) ni 
Cox 0. 2 itechanics, 8v0 sesiaecaade (Camb. “tis Teens - rs 
Cromie (R.), E) D Oo: a Novel, “cr 8v0... «(Ward & —_ k) 6) 
Dodge (T. A.), Sanalien a History of the Art of War, ‘Vols. I. -IL, 

Gay & Bird bs 
Dougall (C. 8.), The Burns Country, cr 8vo ... ve ) ch net rs 
Douglas (Sir G.), Life of Major-General Wauchope (lodier & Stoughton ri 
Drury (W. P. 4th Peradventures of Private Pagett 
— (J. and Austen (G. E. V.), bad Charncter of pooch 

cr 8VO ...... 

Elizabethan Sonnets, 2 vols. 8vo.. 
Fourteenth Century English Biblical Version “(AY (Camb. Univ. 1 soe 
French (J. M.), Text Book of the Practice of a - Kimpton 
Gallichan (W. M.), Fishing and Travel in E. Robinson 
Gallichan (W. M.), Fishing in Wales, cr 8vo... rE Robinson 
Gasquet (Abbot), English Monastic Life, 8v0.. ..(Methuen) net 7/6 
Gibbons (A. St. H.), Africa from South to Nortit through Marotesien land, 

2 vols. 8vo ... .. (Lane) ) net 82/0 
Greenby (H.). The Model “Locomotive, 8y0... “e. Marshall) net 6/0 
Hale (Lonsdale), The People’s War in France, 1870. -1871, 8vo_...(Rees) net 6/0 
Halsham (J.), Every Man his Own Gardener, cr 8vo (Hodderi&t Stoughton) 6/0 
Heifer of the Dawn (A), 4to ..(Parker) net 30 
Hennell (Sir R.), The History ‘of. the | ‘King’s # Body Guard of the Yeomen 

of the Guard, 4to .. ae ses eeeee-(Constable) net * 
Hezlet (M.), Ladies’ Golf, cr 80 iteosecs - (Hutchinson) net 
Hewat (K.), Half-Hours at the Manse, ers .(A. Gardn 
Hobson (J. A.), International Trade, cr 8vo 
Hus (J.), Letters, cr 8vo ose 
I: a Novel, cr 8vo... 

Kernahan (Mrs. Cc. is ‘A Beautiful Sa ge el, cr 8vo . ite) 
Knight (A, E.) and Step (E.), The Living Plant in Leaf, Flower, ke., 4to 


(Hutchinson) net x 
Legge (A. E. J.), Land and Sea Pieces: Poems, cr 8vo (Lane) net 
talens which Never Reached Him (The): a Novel, cr 8vo h) ep 
Lincoln (J. C.), Cap’n Eri: a Novel, cr 8vo .... eee 
McFadyen (J. E.), The Messages of the Psalmists, ‘er 8v0. 
Macrae (D.), National Humour, cr 8vo. . 
Maud (C. E. ) My French Friends: a Novel, cr 8v0 » 
Metcalfe (C.), Peaceable Fruit, cr 8vo .... 
Norwegian Ramble (A), by One of the Ramblers, er 8y0 .. 
O’Growney Memorial Volume (The), 4to .. 
Ovenden (C. T.), Marvels in the World of Light, cr 8y0 .. .(S.P.C.K.) 2) 
Principles of Home Defence (The), by “ me, ”* 8v0 ... “(HL Rees) net 2/6 
Quaker Grey, 12mo.. sees ..(Astolat Press) net 2/6 
Reich (E.), Success Among the Nations, “8v0.. (Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
Rendle (A. B.), Classification of Flowering Plants, Vol. I., 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Rexford (J.). What Handwriting Indicates, cr 8vo ...............(Putnam) net 5/0 
Roosevelt (T.), Addresses and Presidential Messages, "1904... (Putnam) 6/0 
Schofield (A. T.), Unconscious Therapeutics, cr 8vo_... <a net 5/0 
Smith (A. M.), Sport and Adventure in the Indian Jungle, er 8 
(Hurst & Blackett) net 7/6 
Spielmann (M. H.), The Art of John McWhirter, 4to . a net 4/0 
Stanyon (J. 8.), The Eternal Will, cr 8vo ...... ...(Allenson) net 2/6 
Statham (E. P.), The Story of the ‘ Britannia,’ “or 8v0.. (Cassell) net 12/6 
Thomas (H. E.), Where Eden’s Tongue is Spoken Stall, cr 8vo...(Allenson) 6/0 
Traill (H. D.), Social England, Vol. V., imp 8vo... .(Cassell) net 14/0 
Tutt (J. W.), Natural History of the British Lepidoptera, Vol. IV., 8v0 
(Sonnenschein) net 20/0 
Vaile (G. B.), River Scenes of Merrie England, 4to ......... Rime 36 
vomish (E. L.), Olive Latham: a Novel, cr Svo ..... .... "(Heinemann 6/0 
Wace (H.), Law and Practice of Bankruptcy .. ods weet & Maxwell) net 27/6 
Wallace (R.), Argentine Shows and Live Stock... one & Boyd) net 3/6 
Wheatley (H. B.), The Story of London, cr 8vO... csc. .(Dent) net 4/6 
Young (R. E.), Sally of Missouri: a Novel, cr 8y0 . ""(Heinemann) 6/0 
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COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
£36 7s. Gd. per annum 


will, at Age 35, purchase a 
5 per cent. GOLD BOND POLICY, 
Whole Life Plan, for £1,000. 
Upon which Tap Mutvat LIFE guarantees to pay at death of the insured, 


PER CENT. INTEREST FOR 20 YEARS, 


5 or £50 per annum ; and £1,000 at end of 20 years; 
or, the £1,000 Bond may be surrendered for £1,305. 
‘ Valuable Options available to the Insured if he survives 20 years. 
For Particulars apply to— 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Jstablished 1843. R. A. McCURDY, President. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 
16, 17, 1 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





———— 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY. INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Claims Paid, £4,600,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs, TREVEs, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH. 





Whitens the Teeth, 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold_ by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harton 
GaRDEN, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 























Y SP ’ 
BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT All Watches and Clocks of B. DENT & C0.'3 
anufacture now bear the annex e-Mark, 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE his on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO. Lid, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
TRADE MARE, 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE | Head (1,North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28, Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE LIFE. | TOTAL FUNDS over £12,000,000. 
GENERAL ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
FIRE. 
ACCIDENT WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
BURGLARY. 
Assce, Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT | 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
INSURANCE. Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 








Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons. 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


GLOVES. 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 


GLOVES. 
Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


GLOVES. 3s. 11d., post-free.) 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wigmore STREET, W. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO, 


EstaBLisHED 1824, 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq, Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. an Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
a a Sir Arthur Ellis, G,C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B, 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Re Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 

uties, ae ret ae 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA, GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 




















INCORPORATED A.D, 1720, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





“DRINK MONTE FIANO.” 
WHY? 


Because it is PURE. “A Pure Wine.”—Florence Commune Sanitary Dept. 
“‘T have submitted a sample of Monte Fiano to careful analysis. It is 
an excellent wiue absolutely free from adulterants, and is equal to 
the best Clarets and Burgundies of France.”—A. B. Griffiths, Ph.D., 
&c., Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
Because it is GOOD. “ Very good dinner wine.”—Strathmore (Earl of). 
Because it is CHEAP. “A better wineat the price I have never tasted.”—P, 3. 
Because it NEVER PALLS. ‘The Earl of *** now drinks no other.” 
Because it will JMIPROVE by keeping. ‘ About ten years ago I bought afew 
flasks of Monte Fiano. It is now excellent.”—E, N. 
MONTE FIANO CASTELLO, a Superior Burgundy: 
22s. per dozen bottles, 13s. per dozen half-bottles. 
MONTE FIANO, an Excellent Dinner Wine: 
18s. per dozen bottles, 10s. 6d. per dozen half-bottles. 
Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 
London Agents: MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St. 


*,* Who will send Price Lists and Samples free on application. 


BROWNING’S 
CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT IS INVALUABLE 


where a personal visit cannot be made, Write for particulars to 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Notre New AppREss—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by J OuN Browntn@, F.B.MLS., F.B.A.S. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from above. 








Every one who is about to buy Furnishing Fabrics of any description 
should at once secure a copy of 


CASEMENT New Booklet K 15, which contains Ilustrations 
CURTAIN 
FABRICS, of the latest productions and best values 
’ 
CHINTZES, obtainable in Chintzes, Taffetas, Tapestries, 
CRETONNES, heavy Curtains, &c. 





TAFFETAS, &c. 
Now Ready, sent free on application. 


HAMPTON and SONS, Ltd., 





PALL MALL EAST, SW. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
ee, ‘ae 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 


Page seccccccccscccccscesess+£10 10 0| Narrow-Column.........0+++. £3 10 
Half-Page .... --e» 5 & O} Half-Column . coocccce’ 115 
Quarter-Page........seeeeees 212 6] Quarter-Column..........006. O17 


COMPANIES, 
Outside Page .....csesceeeeee $14 14 O| Inside Page ..cccccccceseeee £12 12 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms : net. 








Beaded BOROUGH OF BLACKBURN: 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
APPLICATIONS aye INVITED for the POSITION of TEACHING 
PRINCIPAL of the Municipal Technical School, to supervise and be respon- 
sible for the work of the Technical School, and to advise the Education 
Committee on all questions connected with Secondary and Technical Educa- 
tion, including the training of Teachers. 
The Departments of the School include:—School of Art, Mathematics and 
Physics, Chemistry, ‘Textile, Elementary Engineering, Languages, Pupil 
Teachers’ Centre with University Extension Classes, Building Trade Classes, 
Shorthand, Cotton Spinning, and Cookery. 
At the present time there isa vacancy at the head of the Department of 
Mathematics and Physics, and in making the appointment of Principal 
consideration will be given to this fact. 
The salary will be £500 per annuin. 
Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Teaching Principal,” to be sent to the undersigned 
not later than 12 o’clock at noon on Monday, the 16th day of May next. 


By order, 
Town Hall, Blackburn, LEWIS BEARD, Town Clerk. 
April 27th, 1904, 


NOTE.—The date for sending in applications for the above has been extended 
to 12 o’clock at noon on Monday, the 30th May. 


“Peale BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD. 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the office of PRINCIPAL 
of the above COLLEGE. 

The gentleman appointed will be responsible for the organisation and 
discipline of the College—of both day and evening classes—and must be a 
Graduate of a British or Irish University. 

The appointment may ultimately carry with it the post of Director of 
Higher and Technical Education for the Borough. 

ry £500 per annum, 

Applications, with copies of not more than four testimonials, must be 
endorsed “ Principalship,” and reach the undersigned (from whom forms of 
application and schedule of duties may be obtained) not later than Saturday, 


June llth, 1904, 
THOS. THORP, Secretary. 


HE HIGH SCHOOL OF GLASGOW.—RECTOR. 
The SCHOOL BOARD of GLASGOW INVITE APPLICATIONS for 
the position of RECTOR, vacant by the appointment of Dr. Spencer to an 
Inspectorship under the Board of Education. Applicants must be Graduates 
of a University in the United Kingdom. 
— ee are prepared to offer a salary of £750 to a specially qualified 
applicant. 
Applications, with 20 copies of testimonials, must be lodged with the under- 
signed on or before May 81st. Canvassing, direct or indirect, is prohibited. 
School flices, G. W. ALEXANDER, 
129 Bath Street, Glasgow. Clerk, 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY DAY TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 


An ASSISTANT LECTURER on EDUCATION will be APPOINTED at 
this College to commence work in October, 1904, at an initial salary of £100, 
with furnished rooms free. 

Candidates must be erepeinted with the work of a Training College and be 
competent to superintend practical teaching. 

Applications, with testimonials, to be sent to Mr. OSCAR BROWNING, 
King’s College, Cambridge, before June 15th. 


Jo lg tema SCHOOL, DENBIGH.—REQUIRED in 

September next ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES with University qualifi- 
cations and experience in teaching in Classics, Science and Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, and Music. Candidates must be members of the Church 
of England. Salary, resident, with laundry, £60 to £80, according to qualitica- 
tions and experience.—Applications must bé received by the CLERK to the 
DRAPERS’ COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, London, before June 8th. Further 
information may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ARLINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE.—WANTED, 

a RESIDENT GOVERNESS, who has some knowledge of the Theory 

and Practice of Teaching, and who can assist in superintending the Technical 

Exercises and School Practice of the Students. Graduate preferred.—The 
PRINCIPAL will forward forms of application. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL is prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of COMPARA- 
TIVE RELIGION.—Applications should be sent, not later than June 15th next, 
to the REGISTRAR, the University, Manchester, from whom a statement of 
the conditions may be obtained. 


PRACTICAL PRINTER WISHES TO BUY 
an established PRINTING BUSINESS (from £1,500 to £2,500), or 
would consider Partnership. 
Address, Box 25, The Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


ERMAN LADY (20) SEEKS for some months a 
comfortable HOME in first-class Family. GERMAN in RETURN.— 
Address, Fraulein OCHMICHEN, Leopoldstrasse 22, Diisseldorf, Germany. 


URNISHED COUNTRY VICARAGE—4 entertaining, 
9 bedrooms—TO BE LET for 6 weeks from August 3rd. Five acres 
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T MONICA’S, 


TADWORTH, SURREY, 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED, 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situati erloo 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within connie king Epsom 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Gradtuseu done 
ps jones on Lecture System, carefully graded with special me nage 
of growing and delicate girls. Bye and hand carefully trained Ae > 
= —— Ry nage wl elder girls to ialise in and out of 
istory, Literature. Music, an or to prepare Lang Tages, 
Fees from 100 guineas perannum. * oF & University Career, 
Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH. 
Historical Honours, Fabel ng FOURS, 
TERM BEGAN MAY 4rz. 





ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


T. LEONARDS JUNIOR 
S (ST. KATHARINES), ST, ANDREWS, . Ox 0 0 L 
For girls from seven years of age, 
There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and 


arrangements are made for the entire char, f children Soret 
Colonies, vasa’ — India and the 


Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESs, 


RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
T. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN, 
WINDSOR.—For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, (Co; ; 
7 Fa sae of aid se : » 
istress. upils prepa or University Examinations, Good 
games. Great attention paid to health, Illustrated Sraies on ap) rated 
i e Board 





THE BAPTIST, assisted’ by Perr 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT for Student Teachers. Recognised by t 
ot Education for the purposes of Section 3 2 ii. of the Teachers’ Boristeanine 
Regulations. Prospectus on application.—Address SISTER SUPERIO: 


gh INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training we for Secondary 





Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. MATHER, M.P. rer; 
Mr. C,G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examing, 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £ 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGH, ST. HELIER’S, JERSRY, 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL, 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—School for 

Girls. Number limited to about 25. Large house; 165 acres of land in 
pine and heather district. London Masters; resident Foreign Teachers, 
Riding; gymnasium,—For Prospectus apply to Miss 8, CARR, 


T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill, 

Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town, 
Excellent physical training and games, Sound and liberal education. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss 8. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for Kuglish and for Languages, &c,; modern 
and Continental methods; field for games, Prospectus and references given, 


OLKESTONE.—Superior HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 

GENTLEWOMEN. Large detached house, airy bright rooms. Facilities 
for outdoor games. Excellent tuition. Foreign Governesses and Visiting Pro- 
fessors. Refined comforts and personal care. Special treatment for delicate girls, 
sea bathing, &c. Prospectus on application.—Miss ADOLPHUS, Augusta Gdns, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Goll, Camb, Highest references, 


P ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS. High 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education, Principals, 
theMisses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &, 


Pape ta ny — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
: SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


SSOCIATION for PROMOTING the EMPLOYMENT 

of HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS in ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WORK— 

President—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Secretary 

Miss J. MERIVALE, Caederwen, Bangor. ‘Treasurer—The Rev. W. J 

FRERE, Stanway Rectory, Colchester. The Secretary will be pleased to send 

Reports gratis on receipt of 1d. for postage, and other papers of information 
fora small fee. Subscriptions are requested. 


XPLENDID SEASIDE ESTATE 
Ss with fine 
COLLEGIATE BUILDINGS 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 

Suitable for Public School, Naval, Military, Agricultural, or other College, 
Religious Community, Convalescent Home, Sanatorium, &c., or for a Yacht 
ing and Sporting Property, with grand Building Sites for future develop. 
ment if desired, having the advantage of good River and Sea Bathing, Boating 
and Fishing. 

Magnificent climate and dry sandy soil, and an excellent supply of pure 
water. a CO 
For Full Particulars apply to Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, and (V., 
Land and Estate Agents, 29 Fleet Street, London, E.C. : 


ORTICULTURE. 


VACANCY for LADY PUPIL in return for work. Board by arrangement 
Choice Fruit and Flowers for Market and Home Garden. 
Instruction by Gold Medallist. 
































— 








beautifully wooded pleasure grounds in most attractive country overlooking 
South Downs; 400ft. above sea level.—VICAR, East Moon, Petersfield, 


WINLO, CHUDLEIGH, DEVON, 
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i turers ts, Obj 
ALEXANDER ee eachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
late qluding Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnasti 


UTHP IOAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
0 ag ytd a ‘BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE. 
J MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, and NATURAL SCIENCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1904. Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open 
to competition, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also yy 
» Boys intended for the Army.—Particwiars and Conditions from 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 





: edals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful stud 
and supplied with’ ualified teachers. References permitted 
of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 


Dean 


Schools and College 
tolan ton D.D-—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 





——_ [ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Diente Bet, bio, acyl, Mig STAMSERLD, Sete 
are trai The prin of training extends over 2 tata ga includes Mineicant 


Schools. 


‘ tics on the Swedish System, M: Anatomy, Physi- 
- Medica! One, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 





{ HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tri 


Miss 
Cricket, tennis 


tly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
outdoor eerjern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 


to,-Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to and Educate. 
9 situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds. 
Hou is, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 





CHOOL FOR GIRLS, HILL BROW, HEMEL HEMP.- 
STEAD, HERTS. A small cone adapted for Girls whose 
TE. Prospectus and full particulars 

application.—Reference indly permitted to Percy Christopherson, Esq., 
iy , Lockers Park, Hemel Hempstead; Mra, H. M. Draper, 744 Lexham 


Parents are Abroad. Principal—Miss W 


Gardens, Kensington, W. 





{ MICHAEL’S HALL, HOVE, SUSSEX.—HIGH- 
CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 
Bducation. Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady M et Hall, 
Oxford; First-class Universit Honours). Highly qualified staff. London 
masters, Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages. Large weekly 


Orchestra. Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms. 


classrooms. Hockey-field and tennis-courts surrounding house. Riding, 
swimming, &. Care of health. No over-pressure.—Prospectus on application. 





LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 
for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 
the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &c.— 


from PRINCIPAL, 





IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN. for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea, Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
years old, Resident trained nurse. Llustrated Prospectus on application, 





ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A, London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Staff 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW, 





S* MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 


STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 


Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 





ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 

STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 

of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 

LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 

Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secon 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 





Ho! SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 


Miss ABBOTT, 8. HILDA’S, FOLKESTONE. 
clusive terms, £75 a year. 
Reference: Miss Soulsby, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 





EATHERHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surzey. 


A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
$. Principal—Miss TULLIS. 
A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD at the School on MAY 26th 

and 27th, 1904, for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, 
or Natural Science, SIX (JUNIOR PLATT) of £30, and FOUR (HOUSE) of 
£20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 om May Ist.— 
Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head- ' 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th. 
rey the School in May are eligible, as others. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


G L mi: A. de Eh eas Ba 


ENTBANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
on JULY 14th and 15th, 


Apply for particulars to the Warden, Rev. A. BR. F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


FOUB “SEXEY” SCHOLARSHIPS (one of £40, two of £30, one of £20) 
will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on JULY 19th and 20th. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. O 
healthy site, Cubicles, eos Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY I4th, 


RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK.—THREE 

SCHOLARSHIPS._TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £54 each and ONE of 

£39 will be offered for OPEN COMPETITION by EXAMINATION to be 

held at FISHMONGERS’ HALL, London, E.C., on JULY 20th and 2ist.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Holt. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be held on JUNE 29th, 30th, and JULY Ist, to fill not less than 

Nine Residential Scholarships, Three Non-Residential Scholarships, and some 

Exhibitions.— For particulars, apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 
19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ROMSGROVE 80 HO OL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
EXAMINATION for SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
JUNE 30th and JULY Ist. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Mr. GEORGE 

EGERTON, 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W. (Recognised by 

Board of Education.) RE-OPENED on WEDNESDAY, April 27th. Cricket, 
Gymnastics, and Swimming. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES and Mr. OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
py ogee BUBGH HEATH, SURBEY. Healthy situation near London, 
olf, &c. 
en) Re ae, Bee xe U3: Piece. ee 
Messrs. RANSOM and WYNNE, 18 Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, 


hold Classes (limited to four Pupils) for Army, Civil Service, University, and 
Scientific Examinations. Chemical laboratory. Terms moderate. 






































RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—One 

of £70 per annum, Two of £50,and Minor Scholarships. Examination 

July 26th and eth. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities.—For particulars 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College, 


NV ALVERN COLLEGE. — Echolazship | Examination, 
i June 7th, 8th, and 9th. One of £87 (£99 for the year) ; six of £50; 
and six or more of £30 per annum. Council nominations, value £12 per annum, 
may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 








DUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG CHILDREN 

in a healthy district.—An experienced and fully certificated Kinder- 
garten Mistress undertakes the charge of children from four years of age, 
by the week, term, or year.—Prospectus, with full particulars, from Miss 


ALLACE, Old Orchard, Broadstone, Dorset. 





ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
+ ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 


and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE 


LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature, Lessons in riding, fencing, 


swimming. Field for sports. 





RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
ty locality large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 


YCOTT and Miss TARVER. 





QHERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 13th to 15th 
next. At least five will be awarded; more, if desirable Candidates offer.— 


Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 





JNTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—PUBLIC SCHOOL of 
AJ the SOCIETY of FRIENDS, LEIGHTON PARK, READING.—An 
EXAMINATION for THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £70 a year, and two of 
£80 each, for Boys between 12 and 16, will be held on JULY 5th and 6th.— 


Application to be completed by June 27th. 





SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

Pe WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 

—e Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 

5 oxiamaing bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
aval and Military 3 


Sons of Officers and Clergymen,—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
Tor boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


ADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in JULY. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be 

offered in the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 
School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Oilicers, Barristers, 
&e. Four Entrance Scholarships offered, £50, £30, £25, and £20. Entrance 








| Examinations on June 2nd and 3rd. Governors: E.S, Hanbury, Esq. (Chair- 


man), Bishops of Durham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peter- 
borough, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


\NPSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 

j Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing- 
fields, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Scholarships to Univer- 
sities and Hospitals. Speciai Classes for London Examinations. Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


T™ MARK’S SCHOOL, WINDSOR. 
School for Mathematics and Modern Languages. Training for Actual 
Life. In the last two years ONE-FIFTH of the ADMISSIONS to COOPER'S 
HILL came direct from the SCHOOL, besides other Successes for the Army, 
University, &c. Fully-equipped Laboratories and Workshops. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for SONS of GENTLEMEN, 388 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.— 
Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools, 














Kindergarten and Transition Cless for children under eight, Drilling, cricket, 
Reference to Parents and Head-Masters, ‘ 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 

Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Fo: Branch. 
For Land-owners.Land-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists. intending Colonists,&c. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 24th. 





UNDLE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 12rx and 181. 
Six or more Scholarships will be awarded. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


IERREMONT COLLEGE, 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT. 
Thorough education on modern lines. Gymnasium, practical Chemistry, 
sea bathing; moderate fees. Preparatory Department.—Apply for illustrated 
Prospectus to L. W. POSNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
EXHIBITION anp SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
NOVEMBER 9ru, 1904. 

TEN Scholarships offered (value £50 to £24, tenable for three years—three 
restricted to Sons of Clergymen). 

FIVE Exhibitions (£24 for three years) restricted to Sons of Clergymen. 

For further particulars apply THE BURSAR. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 3ist, JUNE 
1st and 2nd. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including ONE SCHOLARSHIP of 
£35 per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltoniaus only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SE. confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May lst.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—TEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Exami- 
nation on JUNE 2nd and 8rd. Two at least will be tenable in the Arm 

Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the CLERK to the GOVERNORS. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
tfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 























RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 58.W. 


, 








for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry, 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
, France. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Comfortable house 
near the Bois.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris. 


WITZERLAND, UPPER ENGADINE.—The “ Engia- 
dina ’’ International Secondary School for Boys in Zuoz will be opened 
June, 1904, under direct supervision of the Couneil of State of the Grisons. 
Class. and Mod. Sections. Special system for mod. langs., prep. for public 
exams. All masters University graduates. agnificent new building, cent. 
heat. and electric light. Perfect sanitation, nasium, workshop, extensive 
playgrounds. Summer and winter sports. olidays arranged for. Terms, 
£100 to £120 according to age——Prospectus and references from the Head- 
Master, Dr. VELLEMAN, M.A., or from the Times of India Office, Bombay. 


RESDEN: A.— EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
Lindengasse 9, close to the ‘“‘Grosse Garten.”” FRAULEIN M. 
SCHMIDT offers High-class Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
All facilities for acquiring Languages, Music, Painting, &c. The Principal, 
who has resided in England for several years, holdsa Diploma of the Con- 
servatoire of Music, Leipzig. All the comforts and convenience of a modern 
home. The greatest attention paid to the health of the pupils. Numbers 
limited. Large garden. Escort from and to London. Highest references. 


RESDEN.—HORST HAUS, Strehlener Strasse 78.— 

Miss EDITH GAMBLE RECEIVES the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 

MEN desirous of continuing their Education abroad and of obtaining the best 

teaching in Art and Music. French and German Teachers, visiting Professors 
and Masters.—Terms and references on application. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
iculars. Schools also recommended.—_MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


YPEWRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS, AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 
Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


C= of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &., &&., who desire to 


























dis f 
enine privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


| os DE LVILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School» 


am 
QOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVIszoTIoy 
CANCER RESEARCH, , 


At a meeting of the New York Academy of Medici held in 
account is given of the “‘inconvenience” to which dogs were subj Some 
cause. The speaker begins by observing: ‘It wag sematiahie ke in this 
surgical damage could be done to the stomach of the dog,” He 7 mek 
describe some of this “damage.” The lining membrane at cicten nba 
stomach of a living dog was scraped off so as to form an ulcer bee by the 
rendered permanent by the injection of a drug. It was observed that wag 
of this description sometimes became a cancer of its own Protas. 
observer, continuing his experiments, found that four out of ten dogs in The 
this ulcer had been produced were “successfully inoculated” with whom 
that in another series of the same kind five out of ten dogs developed vans 
round the edges of the ulcer of the stomach. This is only one example of the 
unspeakable tortures to which dogs and other animals i 
into the nature of cancer. eet Tesearch 


Contributions to the Society will be gratefully ackn ledged 
SECRETARY. 7 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 


a al 
partons SOHOOLS. 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate kno: 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Conti BEST 
pleased to aid Parents by sending a few Prospectuses, carefully selected be 
moet the mente et each | page fio oe required are; Age of add 
ocality preferred ; some idea of the fees to id, There i H 
for Prospectuses or advice. non ere is NO CHARGE 

J. and J, PATON, EpucationaL Agents, 
143 Cannon Srreet, Lonnoy, E.C, 

Interviews from 9 till 6. Telephone, 5,053 Central, 

Messrs. Paton have a Special List of very select Girls’ Sch i 
London and on the Continent. sd ols in and around 


N THE CHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 
SCHOOLS for BOYS (P ag ellen wong 
or ublic, Preparatory, Engineering, &. 
in England or abroad, and TUTORS for Army, Universitice, ped Y Rep 
cation, English or Continental, are Recommended (gratis) from personal know. 
ledge acquired by an experience of 30 years by 
GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., Scholastic Agents, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

State full details of each case, so that a limited and satisfacto 

may be submitted. : Interviews trom ries 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to 
Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, Loudon, W. (near 
Oxford Circus). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and G i 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in Englané and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME. 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Prelimina 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, Londen, W.C. 


VHOUSANDS of PEOPLE do not know what the 

Religion called THEISM is. Rational seekers after TRUTH are invited 

to apply for THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 

Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 

Piccadilly, London, where services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7, 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


| RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 

| correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

; their Books or Works of Art, Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 

= ata to Mr. E. KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
ondon, E.C, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, 5 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free).—-HOWAKTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


OURS TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA: 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTRA, 
and LISBON. 
Fares, £10 To £18, 
By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All Ist Class, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 
Apply BOOTH 5&.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 








for 






































DR. HENRY S. LUNN’S 
10 10s. NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISE, or NORTH 
CAPE CRUISE, £16 16s. S.Y. ‘Argonaut,’ tonnage 3,274, horse- 
power 4,000. 
& 5s. GENEVA and LUCERNE TOURS, Extensions to Chamonix 





Zermatt, Grindelwald, St. Moritz, &. 
, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





[May 21, 1904, " 
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— 
th the Holders of 
Consolidated Mortgage 4% Gold Bonds, due July ist, 1911, 
First Consolidated Income Bonds, due January 10th, 1939, 
second Consolidated Income Bonds, due January 10th, 1939, 
Collateral Trust 44 % Gold Bonds, due February ist, 1907, 
OF THE 


yeXiCAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, LTD. 


i ith the Mexican Central Railway Securities Company, 
In conjunction with «7,500,000 of the Consolidated Mortgage 4 % Gold 
bg Mexican Central Railway Company, Limited (being upwards of a 

Bonds ofguch Bonds now outstanding), we have for some time past been 

ma, erty ort to secure the protection of the interests of the Bondholders. 

In our opinion these have become seriously jeopardized, and the time has 
ited action. 

now a a ore at the request of the Securities Company and other 
We of 4% Gold Bonds and Income Bonds, consented to act for the 
holders f rotecting the interests of the Bondholders of 2!l classes, and to 
purpose © Peould it become necessary, the Fe, er of a plan for the 
ization of the Railway Company or the justment of its Securities. 
ac of Bonds of the Railway Company of all classes are requested to 
Hol it their Bonds with the Equitable Trust Company, No. 15 Nassau Street, 

York, Depositary, or with Speyer Brothers, No. 7 Lothbury, London, E.C., 

poy oe ts tor be Depositary under an agreement dated May 12th, 1904, which 

by us. 
bas boon signed, deposit will be issued for deposited Securities, and application 
will be made indue course to list these on the London and New York Stock 


Exchanges. ? . 
agreement, copies of which may be obtained at our offices or from the 
poets a that holders of Certificates of deposit will be entitled 
eines of their Certificates to withdraw without charge the securities 
weeented thereby within twenty days after publication of notice from us that 
ae and ment has been approved by us and lodged with the Depositary, 
. ‘e urge the prompt deposit oF securities in order that their value may be 
perly tected, and reserve to ourselves the right to terminate the privi- 
of deposit at any time without previous notice, 
New York and London, May 12th, 1904. 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, London, E.C. 
KUHN, LOEB, and CO., SPEYER and CO., New York. 


———— 








OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—* Edward Baker 
is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Exchange, 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£50 for Collection Alken’s Sporting Prints, 
$ yols., 1824; Alken’s Coloured Sporting Prints, report any good collection ; £10 
each offered for Wagstaff's Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 
1999; The Strange Gentleman, a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waver- 
ley, ‘st ed. 3 vols., boards, 1814; £10 each for Tamerlane and other Poems, 
1827; Moll Pitcher, a Poem, 1832; 30s. each for Ist eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 
3 vols., 1858; Adam Bede, 3 vols., 1859; Romola, 8 vols., 1863; £8 for Life of a 
Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; £5 for Poems by 
Two Brothers, bds., 1827; £20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1813; £20 for Coi- 
lection British Field Sports, Orme, 1807 ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843 ; £30 for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair in 20 numbers, 1848. All Ist eds. of Shelley, Keats, 
Jesse, Jackson, Hardy, Meredith, Freer, Browning. Highest prices paid.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BO KSHOPS, 14 & 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 








Beautiful Private Grounds, Tennis Courts, Putting Course; 
Delightful Walks and Drives, 


FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 





For terms, &c., apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
Bishop’s Teignton, South Devon, 
Editor of “‘ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





MAPLE & CO 


LONDON PARIS 


“CHAIRS” 


A new book profusely illustrated with 600 
photographs and sketches of drawing room, 
dining room, library, study, hall, office, and 
nursery chairs, easy chairs in every variety 
of shape and covering, wicker, coloured 
cane and bamboo chairs, &e. The most 
interesting and comprehensive book of 
chairs published 


Post-free on application 
LIBRARY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 
COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD and MEDIUM, 





‘OLLAND BROS., BOOKSELLERS, BIRMINGHAM. 


We give best price for any Books you have to sell. 3,000 wanted, 
List free. 30s. to £30 each offered. We can also supply any book on earth. 
Write us for any you may want. Catalogues free. Special Offer: Farmer and 
Henley’s Famous Slang Dictionary, 7 vols., £7 7s., cost £12 5s. net. 


The “Allenburys” Foods. 


These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
towns, especially in hot weather. 








Milk Food, No. 1. 
From birth to 3 mths. 


Milk Food, No. 2. 


Malted Food, No. 3. 
From 3 to 6 mths, 


From 6 mths. & upwards, 





A pamphlet on “‘ Infant Feeding and Management” (48 pages) free. 





INVESTED FUNDS...... 250,000,000. 


Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London. E.C. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BA 


188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 3-Bois, 


G. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the abovo PAMPHLET.reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of ls, eo 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Ly _ SOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 





The ONLY 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





BIRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- 
mum monthly balances when not drawn below £100. bottle. On comparison it will be 
Deposits. 24% Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts found very superior to wine 
Advances made. 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold. 
Apply Secretary, Southampton Buildings, High 
Holborn, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


gee “GRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 


prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


PENS. 








PaYaBLE IN ADVANCE, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 






































Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
= the United King- yearly.  terly. 
om ovo s¢ » £1 86,.0143...072 
Including Postage to an 
of the ‘Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
hen erty India, 


ee oon 


1126...0163..082 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


Cheques (and fPost-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker,” 








We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 





The “NATIONAL REVIEW ” 
(Edited by L. J. MAXSE) will 
henceforward be published at its 
own Office, 23 Ryder Street, 
St. James’s Street, London, S.W., 
where all communications should 
be addressed. 





A RECORD in HIGH-CLASS PERIODICALS 


We have examined the Books of the * National 
Review” for the year ending November 30, 1900, 
and for the year ending November 30, 1903, 
and certify that the Sales of this Periodical have 
increased Eighty-one per cent, during the period, 
The increase has been progressive, and the Sales 
for the month of November, 1903, are more 
than double what they were for the month of 
November, 1900. 


GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 


Chartered Accountants. 
London, December 9, 1903. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE. Price SIXPENCE. 


NATURE'S COMEDIAN. Chaps. 23-24. (Concluded.) By W. E. Norris. 

A JOURNEY FROM EDINBURGH TO PARIS IN 1802. 

THE SWORDSMAN AND THE COUNT. By W. H. Pottocr. 

THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE. Chaps. 2-3. (Concluded.) By Pau 
Fountaln. 

AN INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATION, By Marcarer ARMOUR. 

BABYLON. By Louisa L. Jess. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Axprew Lana, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


New Book by Dr. A, T. SCHOFIELD, 
Author of “ The Force of Mind.” 
UNCONSCIOUS THERAPEUTICS 
Or, THE PERSONALITY OF THE PHYSICIAN, 


Price 5s. net. 











London: J. and A. CHURCHILL, 7 Great Marlborough Street. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists‘ free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 





——__ 
The JUNE... 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


Will be on Sale on May 30th, 


THE CONTENTS WILL INCLUDE Tryp 
FOLLOWING IMPORTANT ARTICLES: 


TRADE UNIONS 
AND THE LAW 


By Sir CHARLES DILKE 
and RICHARD BELL, 


AND 


A PRACTICAL VIEW 


OF THE 


LICENSING BILL. 


Order your Copy at once. 











T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London. 








THE LIVING WHEEL, 
By T. I. UNIACKE. 


A Drama in Five Acts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“ This is one of the most remarkable books that I have read for many a lo 
day. A daring book, a puzzling book, one that suggests more than it says, an 
raises questions innumerable to which it supplies no answers. To attempt to 
solve the mystery of the Virgin birth in a novel —, represents the very 
summit of audacity. Yet the writer is no irreverent blasphemer or flippant 
hunter after sensation. There is in every page the utmost sincerity, the most 
profound conviction.”—Mr. SreaD, in the Review of Reviews. 
“An ingenious novelist has discovered in the more familiar conception of 
‘the higher self’ realistic possibilities which seem to him to throw light on 
another cognate tradition of the deepest religious interest—the ‘ Virgin birth.’ 
Sevcault The Rev. Mr. Beeby, indeed, might not be indisposed to reconsider his 
sceptical judgment by the light of Mr, Uniacke’s idea.” 

—Mr, C, G. Massey, in Light. 


PHILIP WELLBY, 6 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. 


THE AMEN of the UNLEARNED. 
A LAY COMMENTARY. By M. C. E. 


“In this little book, made up of a couple of dozen papers contributed to the 
Spectator by a lay contributor, we have found more tood for reflection than is 
often met with in a volume of occasional essays on Biblical subjects......We 
believe that the book is well worth reading and that the writer deserves well 
of students of the Bible.”—Guardian. 

“In this book you can find the best exegesis on the Bible from the most 
valuable standpoint—spiritual bg ag Te the English Church has pro- 
duced for many a long day...... *M. C. E.’ has given us a noble and beautiful 


_ ntary on practical religion of inestimable value.” 
—_— — 7 —Pall Mall Gazette, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmzn, Loxpox. Codes: Usicop and ABG 








241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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eT 


Special Subscription for “The Times” at a 








Large Saving, with 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE DELIVERY 


Throughout the United Kingdom. 
























th, 





i A Novel System of Newspaper Distribution 


ORGANIZED BY 


THE Times.” 





jae arrangements, have been made by THe Times with over 15,000 Newsvendors 
and Booksellers, so that on the morning of July 4th some 30,000 men and boys will be 
ready to deliver THe Times at any house in the United Kingdom. No place can be too 
remote, for the Post Office will (with its 68,800 carriers) supplement our special delivery, 
without increased cost, to such subscribers as cannot conveniently receive the paper by the 
other method. 
= The subscriber, under the new plan, will enter into direct relations with THe Tres itself, 
" making either annual or quarterly payments to our office. 
He can save 18s. or more upon the sum that is now paid for a year’s service of (11£ TiMEs, 
while delivery of the paper will be made more regularly, and at a greater number of places, 
to than now. 


st Changes of address, temporary absence from home, and similar contingencies, have been 
f . ° 
a so provided for that the subscriber does not suffer. 


This is one of the most important and far-reaching of modern improvements in the process 
of disseminating complete and accurate news. Men of business need to-day a newspaper which 
gives them the fullest information, and does not waste their time. Those who:read THe Times 
, know that they can gather the news more quickly from its columns than from those of smaller 
journals. The “Summary” published on the leader page is in itself a condensed newspaper, 
which may be read in a few minutes and all the news of the day gathered at a glance. 


r The new system will be applied to only a limited number of special subscriptions, in order 
H that Tuz Times may ascertain by experiment whether the saving to the reader can be effected 
“ without loss to the proprietors of THe Times. All subscriptions booked within the next few 
l days will take effect July 4th, but no such subscriptions can be accepted after June 24th, and 


we do not undertake to keep the offer open until even that date. The more rapidly 
= subscriptions come, the sooner the lists will be closed. 


Particulars of the new system—for which there is no space on this page of THE SpecTaTor 
—are appearing in all the. prominent London daily newspapers, and full details are published 
in a Pamphlet describing the New Plan of Sale, which may be obtained post-free upon 
application to the Manager of Tue Times, A brief “History of THe Times 1785-1904,” 
will also be sent post-free to those who ask for it. SP. 1. 
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“The COUNTY CENTLEMAN” 


The Only Newspaper Printed 
throughout in Sepia. . «. « 


SEPIA is a pretty Brown Ink, which adds a 
peculiarly fascinating Photographic effect 
to Illustrations. 


TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


“The COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


Contains the following Articles: 


THE COUNTRY THROUGH A MICROSCOPE.—The 
Hydra: an Extraordinary Quarter of an Inch of. Life. 


STRAWBERRIES FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
Some Striking Facts and Figures Concerning the Cultivation 


of this Fruit. 
THE LADIES’ GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. By J. A. T. 


BRAMSTON. 
SOME NEW GOLF CLUBS, 


THE AIREDALE TERRIER: One of the Most Handy, 
Active, and Intelligent of Dogs. 


THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. 
Mr. W. E. Arcuer tells “The County Gentleman” repre- 
sentative some Interesting Facts Concerning the Working 

_ of this Department. 


THE CARE OF GORSE COVERTS. By “ Marrop.” 
A NATIONAL PARK FOR SCOTLAND. 

THE PAGEANT OF MAY. 

WHITSUNTIDE v. EASTER HOLIDAYS. By C. J. 


CoRNISH. 


RED-LETTE? DAYS WITH ROD AND GUN. By 


“ GOWGEEN.” 
POLO: Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and Roehampton. 
SHOWYARD NOTES. By “ OssrRver.” 


IN WOMAN’S REALM.—The March of Fashion. The 
Fair Chauffeuse. Gala Attire. 


£75 in Prizes for Bridge Players. 


£37 in Prizes for Acrostic Solvers. 


£27 in Prizes for Amateur Photographers. 


Give your Newsagent an order to send you 


“The COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


Regularly. Price 6d. Weekly. 


[May 21, 1904. 
ene 
COMPLETION OF THE RUSSELL PREsg 


STUART SERIES. 


Prospectus of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers 
A Series of Hand-printed Books in choice lea indj ‘ 
trating the romantic Stuart times. Some are Drintendings, vi 


while others, though they have appeared in pri 
rarity and value. Only 320 Copies of each Venue bene an Works of eet 
and few complete Sets are left. 


In addition to the Text—in which all the peculiari i 

punctuation in the original are reproduced—eac poep 

gravure Frontispiece, an Introduction by the Editor, Explanatory N 

end, and a Note on the the Binding by Cram Davanronr, FS 4) \°@#atthe 
VOL, VII., 12s. 6d. net, READY MAY 25rz, 

A RELATION OF A SHORT Surve 
OF 26 COUNTIES, observed in a seven weekes journey begun Y 
of Norwich, and from thence into the North, on Monda: ote sf 
1634, By a Caprarn, a LIZUTENANT, and an ANCIENT, all 3 of the Mitta! 


Company in Norwich. Editor—L. G. Wick na 
“The Temple,” 1641, Bound at Little Gidding. Lae, M.A, Bindi 


WORKS BY WALTER M. GALLICHAN 
(“Geoffrey Mortimer’’), 


FISHING IN WALES. A Thorough Guide fy 
the Angler. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. rt 
STANDARD.—‘‘ No angler can afford to go to Wal i % 
modest but compendious little book into his pooket," pili Putting this 


FISHING AND TRAVEL 


Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. net, [Just out, 


“PICTURESQUE” SERIES. 
Volumes of Pen-and-Ink Sketches by DUNCAN MOUL, with Descriptivg 
Letterpress, 
KENT 66s. net), SURREY (10s. net), SUSSEX (6s, net) 
HERTFORDSHIRE ((s. net) have already appeared, and 
MIDDLESEX (6s. net) is in course of preparation, 


IN SPAIN, 


OUR ROMAN HIGHWAYS. Treated from 
Historical Point of View. By Urquuarr A. Forsss, Barrister-at-Law 
and A. C. Burmester. With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8yo. cloth 
designed, bevelled boards, gilt top, weight 18 oz., 6s, net. : 


YORKSHIRE POST.—‘‘ An extremely interesting review of the work of the 
Romans in developing the means of communication in Britain, of the decay 
into which the roads fell after the evacuation, and of the gradual growth of 
the modern system of highways.” 


London: F. E. ROBINSON and CO., 20 Great Russell Street. 


SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS,” 
NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MY FRENCH FRIENDS. 


By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 
Author of “An English Girl in Paris,” “‘ The Rising Generation,” &o, 











JUST PUBLISHED.—With 10 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


ASPECTS of SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


First Series. TEMPERAMENTS. 
By JOHN LIONEL TAYLER, M.B.C.S., L.B.C.P. 
*,* Dr. Lionel Tayler proceeds from a general review of heredity as the 
basis of physical evolution to the differentiation of special types correspond. 
ing to certain classes of the social organism. Accepting the principle of in- 
dividual variation with unmodifiable structure, he rejects that of progress by 
use-inheritance; but finds in natural selection a sufficient cause to produce 
new types of humanity. He discusses the question of typical temperaments, 
their physical bases and probable influence on the future of society, 


The NEW ERA in SOUTH AFRICA. 
With an Examination of the Chinese Labour Question. By VIOLET RB. 
ey“ a aoa of ‘‘South Africa: Past and Present.” Large post 

vo, 3s. 6d. net, 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ The best defence of the British administration of the 

Transvaal that has yet been published.” 


THREE NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
PROVENZANO THE PROUD. By 


EVELYN H. GIFFORD. 
*,* An early Italian story in the time of the Sienese struggle with Florence, 


By HORACE G, 
GLENCAIRLY CASTLE. witcninson, 
Author of “Little Lady Mary,” “A Friend of Nelson,” “ Crowborough 
Beacon,” &. 
St. James’s Gazette.—‘* Well above the average in merit....... * Glencairly 
Castle,’ in fact, is an eminently readable book.” 


ENGLAND'S ELIZABETH. Being tho 


Memories of Matthew Bedale. By His Honour Judge E. A. PARRY, 
Author of “‘Katawampus,” “Butter Scotia,” ‘‘The Scarlet Herring,” &. 
Manchester Evening Chronicle.—‘ Take the volume as history, and it is illu. 





Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, Strand, London, W.-C. | 
&: 


| minating; take it as fiction, and it is irresistibly entertaining, View it as @ 


in charm,” 


| literary performance, and it abounds in c ; 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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WAGMILLAN AND GOS. LIST. 


THE LIFE OF THE 
ie yarquis OF DALHOUSIE, K.T. By 


tn si Wanita Lex-Wanser, K.C.S.I. In 2 vols., with Portraits and Maps, 
J xe and Literature.—“ The model of what a life of a great man should be.” 









































and 
———— 
ae sik WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, K.C.B., 
'BS., LL.D., D.C.L., late Director of the Natural History Museum, and 
ria of the Boyal Zoological Society, A Personal Memoir. By 
] Cuanies J. CORNISH, M.A, F.Z.S, With Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, 
EY 8, 6d. net. 
tt ines, ~The whole book is pleasantly written in a straightforward style...... 
itary Furnishes an acceptable memorial of a noble Englishman. 
ing— . 
NAPOLEON: 2 Short Biography. By R. M. 
JouxsToN, Author of “ The Roman Theocracy and the Republic, 1846-1849.” 
With Maps, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BY THE RIGHT HON. LORD AVEBURY. 
for FREE TRADE. 
8vo, 5s. net. 
this —_—— 

THE RETURN TO PROTECTION. By 
N, Professor WILLIAM SMART, M.A., D.Phil., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
ut, 

1904 ISSUE NOW READY. 

THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 
ti Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the 
_ Year 1904. Edited by J. Scorr Kettiz, LL.D. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 

10s, 6d. net. 
et), 
nd GREAT GOLFERS: their Methods at a Glance. 
By Gzorck W. Betpam. With Contributions by Harotp H. Hintoy, 
J. H. Taytor, James Brarp, ALEX. HERD, and Harry Varpon.  LIilus- 
trated by 268 Action-Photographs, Medium 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
a aiden 
“4 THE RACING WORLD AND ITS 
} 
INHABITANTS. 
he Edited by Atrrep E. T. Watson. With Coloured Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
ay Sportsman.—‘ Without exception, the whole of the articles have been well 
at written and judiciously edited, and the numerous racing anecdotes contribute 
toa most entertaining book.” 
METHODS AND AIMS IN 
| ARCH AOLOGY. 
Py By W. M. Furspers Perrig, D.C.L., LI..D., Lit.D., Ph.D., FBS. 


With 66 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Times.—"* Well worth reading by all who are curious to know more of the 
methods, aims, and difficulties of the researches.” 

Nature.—“ Indispensable for its practical value to all investigators in any 
part of the world....... Eminently readable even by those who cannot hope to 
wield the spade....... The book is illustrated by sixty-six photographic or 
outline reproductiong.......Clear, well chosen, and instructive.” 

Daily Chronicle—* There is so much of general interest in this book that 
one is tempted to quote at considerable length, as the personality of the 
author everywhere crops up....... This well-illustrated book should be in the 
possession of every museum curator, every professional and amateur 
archeologist or antiquary.”’ 


THE CAMBRIDGE MISSION TO 
SOUTH LONDON. 


A Twenty Years’ Survey. Edited by A. Amos and W. W. Hover. With 
Prefatory Chapter by the Bishop or RovuuwEstER. With Map and Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


By Nicgwouas Parnes Giuman. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ne 











MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 








Recent Publications of 


THE ESSEX HOUSE PRESS. 


HOOD’S ‘MISS KILMANSEGG.’ 
With 3 Full-page Original Woodcuts by REGINALD SAVAGE. Bound in 
grey boards, canvas back, demy 8vo, 
200 on paper at 25s.; 4 on vellum at £4 4s, (all sold). 


SHELLEY’S ‘PROMETHEUS UNBOUND.’ 


Printed in Large Type, Red and Black, with Frontispiece 
by C.B. ASHBEE. Bound limp white vellum, green silk ties, demy 4to. 
200 on paper at 42s. ; 20 on vellum at £7 7s. 
These books are hand-printed on hand-made paper at the Guild of Handi- 
Se cuipring Campden, Gloucester, and may be obtained through any 
er. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
Yearly Volumes may be obtained througi any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


JOHN LONC’S NEW NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 

THE COUNTESS OF MOUNTENOY 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
THE LONELY CHURCH «i ..  Fereus Hume. 
MISS ARNOTT’S MARRIAGE... ... RICHARD MARSH. 
A WOMAN OF BUSINESS Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
THE CRIME OF THE CENTURY... Dick Donovan. 
THE HAZARDS OF LIFE a VIOLET TWEEDALE. 
THE FRUIT OF THE VINE ... es EpwIin Pueu. 
UNDER CROAGH PATRICK ... Mrs. Wm. O’BRIEN. 
AROUND A DISTANT STAR... +. JEAN DELAIRE. 
FOR FAITH AND NAVARRE ... pa May Wynne. 
MALINCOURT KEEP pee am ADELINE SERGEANT. 
DELPHINE (4th Edition)... 6 ..  CuRTIS YORKE. 


“Delphine is a delightful heroine, and the writer has spared no pains to 
depict her in all her vagaries and moods—spiteful, generous, wilful, warm- 
hearted, undisciplined. e commend the book to all who can enjoy a light 
and fresh narrative full of vivacity from the first page to the last.” 

—St. James’s Gazette. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH. 
FIRST FAVOURITES i .. NATHANIEL GUBBINS. 
A FAIRY IN THE PIGSKIN ... “G.G.” (H. G. Harper). 





“A REAL TRIUMPH OF MODEEN PUBLISHING.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
JOHN LONG’S LIBRARY OF MODERN 
CLASSICS. 


A Series of Great Works of Biction by Modern Authors. 

NOT POCKET EDITIONS, BUT LARGE, HANDSOME, AND FULLY ILLUS- 
TRATED VOLUMES FOR THE BOOKSHELF, printed in Large Type on 
the Best Paper. 

Biographical Introductions and Photogravure Portraits. 
Size 8 in. by 54 in.; thickness 1} in. Prices: Cloth gilt, 2s. net each; 
Leather, gold blocked and silk marker, 3s. net each. Postage 4d. 
Volumes now ready:—THE THREE CLERKS, y AnTHoNy TROLLOPE. 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, by Cuartes Reape. THE WOMAN 

IN WHITE, by WitxEr Cottrmss. ADAM BEDE, by Gerorce Euior. 

Volumes nearly ready:~THE HISTORY OF HENRY ESMOND, WEST- 

WARD HO! 

Spectator.—‘‘A marvel of cheapness.” Truth.—‘A marvellous bargain. 

Globe.—* Wonderfully cheap.” Bookman.—* A triumph of publishing.” Daily 

Mail.—‘‘ Remarkable in price and format.” Saturday Review.—‘‘ Admirable in 

print, paper, and binding.” Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Admirably produced.” 


*,* Other Vols. in Preparation, 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


THREE NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


BROTHERS. By Horace A. VacHELt, 
Author of “The Pinch of Prosperity,” “ The Shadowy Third,” 
“ John Charity,” &c. 


THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE. By 
W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “The New Republic,” “A 
Human Document,” &c. 


FORT AMITY. By A.T. Quitize-Covon. 








THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of “Trade Unionism and British 
Industry,” “ Leading Points of South African History.” Large 
crown 8vo, 5s. nett. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF 


THE COUNTRY. 


By R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.RS., Editor of “The Dic- 


tionary of Political Economy.” Demy 8vo, in paper covers, 
Is, nett. 


PHYSICAL DETERIORATION: 


its Causes and the Cure, 
By Mrs. WATT-SMYTH. Large crown 8vo, 6s. nett. 








or from the Office, at 18, 6d, cach, By post, 18, 9d, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIST 





EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. LONSDALE RAGG, M.A., Prebendary and 
Chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral. Small fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. 

[Just published, 
Forming a Volume of the ‘‘ Oxford Church Text Books.” 
A detailed List of this Series will be sent on application to the Publishers. 


THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 
By OSCAR D. WATKINS, Rector of St. Martin’s, Colchester, 
and formerly Archdeacon of Lucknow, Author of “Holy 
Matrimony: a Treatise on the Divine Law of Marriage.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.’ Just published. 
From age to age the Christian teacher has set himself to show that the 
Catholic religion does actually harmonise with all the facts. The harmony 
requires to be restated in each age to meet the current modes of thought. 
With each advance in knowledge the Catholic religion claims that she has 
poi be Ce aga and that she continues to supply, a working hypothesis for 
the facts. 
This book, in its own humble way, restates that claim. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE 


HOME. Hints for the use of Parents of the Upper and 
Middle Classes. With a Preface by the Right Rev. GEORGE 
FORREST BROWNE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bristol. 

Second Impression, crown 8vo, 6d. net. [Just published, 


THE CHRISTIAN’S MANUAL. 
Containing the Chief Things which a Christian 
ought to Know, Believe, and Do to his Soul’s 
Health. By the Rev. W. H. JERVOIS, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster Square. With a Preface by the 
Right Rev. C. C. GRAFTON, D.D., Bishop of Fond-du-Lac. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 

This Manual contains the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels from the Prayer- 
Book, together with Collects for “Black Letter” Saints’ Days, and other 
special occasions from “The English Liturgy,” Edited by the Rev. Percy 
Dearmer. 


PRIMARY EVANGEL. Six Lectures. By JAMES 
GREEN, D.D., Dean of Maritzburg, Natal. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
The object aimed at is to exhibit the Book of Genesis as an inspired 
spiritual drama in six acts, in which is unfolded before us the varyin: relations 
in which man stood to the Almighty during the ages that elapsed between the 
creation of man and the death of the Patriarch Jacob. 


THE BLIND PROPHET. 
A Dramatic Poem. By HAROLD ELSDALE GOAD. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“The great, merit of the book is quite apart from the aim that is described 
in the preface. It lies in the beauty, delicate and profound, of the lyrical 
interludes....... and in the moral charm of some of the blank verse dialogue. 
If it is a first book, its promise is extraordinary; if it is not, its achievement 
is great.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“We do not remember having read a recent poem (outside those of the 
great poets of our time) with greater pleasure or with keener delight in the 
variety of poetic imagery, the impelling rush of the rhythmical movement of 
the verse, the feeling for nature in her different moods, the sympathy with 
human aspirations and human weakness which the poem displays....... Music, 
the true poet’s art, echoes through the poem from first to last.” 

—Scottish Guardian, 


APARADISE of ENGLISH POETRY 
Arranged by the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of West- 
minster, and Professor of Pastoral Theology at King’s College, 
London. New Edition, small fcap. 8vo, 5s. ' 

a -_ ffecti d Friendsh1p—Man—Patriotism—. 

SE re he Sige Hote todecet Woke 


Index of First Lines. i ; 
“A very skilful selection, and eminently worthy of its name...... Will com- 


mend itself to all true lovers of English poetry.”—Times, 


OLD TOURAINE. 
The Life and History of the Famous Chateaux 
ofthe Loire. By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A., 
sometime Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. In 2 vols. with a New Preface, and fresh Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 16s. 

“The conception is at once felicitous and novel, no similar work having been 
produced either in England or in France, and the execution is worthy of the 
conception.” —Tines. 


VENICE. An Historica! Sketch of the Republic. 
By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Life on the Lagoons.” 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s, 

**Mr. Brown has brought to his task both knowledge and sympathy, and the 
result of his labour is that he has produced a book worthy of his subject....... 

From first to last the story is one of absorbing interest.”—Aberdeen Journal. 


LIFE ON THE LAGOONS. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Venice: an Historical 
Sketch.” Third Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘No writer since Mr. Ruskin has so thoroughly entered into the charm of 
Venice as Mr. Horatio Brown, and to this he adds an intimate knowledge of 
her history....... In its new and illustrated form it will even better than before 
serve as an excellent guide-book to those who are pappy enough to be in 
Venice, and a constant recall to those who would fain be there again.” 
—Guardian, 
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- TION IN ENGLAND AND WALES, UCA. 
The Full Text with Notes. By G. EDWARDES JO 
Barrister-at-Law, and J. C. G. SYKES. Second Editi 
Revised and Enlarged so as to include the Education (Londo 
Act, 1903, and much other new matter. Demy 8vo, 21s, mp. 

The fullest, the most up-to-date, and th 3 

mene me Education Acts © most favourably reviewed Com. 

“‘ A complete vade mecum for administrators of educational la 

fullest and best of th i vies tS the 
called forth." Tima © many practical manuals that recent legislation has 

“* We congratulate the authors of this work on th ; 

arduous labours, and unhesitatingly affirm that rete ym pay Paty en 
text-books extant on the intricate subject of education law, The sohes ; 
the work is excellent, and we know of none to which an anxious in Ht vay a 
turn more easily and readily for information and guidance.”—Education = 


POLITICS. By BASIL E. HAMMOND, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

This volume is intended to serve as a text-book for begi i i 
Politics (or the classification of States and their Goverumente), sketekinn ge 
beginning and early growth of the more importunt States. . 

‘Nothing quite like this has been done before. It is at i 
of history, a book of reference, anda carefully considered study of Heed 
interesting subject....... This is a handbook, a help, and a guide; and agai 
something better than all these things, for it is individual, personal; rate ce 
of one who knows what he is writing about.”—Academy an Literature, 


PERIODS of EUROPEAN HISTORY 
General Editor, ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 63, net each; or 
the Set, £2 8s. net. 

Posted 4The Dark. Auer S108 

inthe University of Oxford, wen Chinen Eaotane eee 
Period 2.— The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273, 
y T. F. , M.A., P. i i 
Owens College, Victoria ‘University, me emg Motems Een 
Period 3.—The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-1494, 
By R. LODGE, M.A., Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh, 
Period 4.—Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 1494 
11598. By A. H. JOHNSON, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, 
and University Colleges, Oxford. ¥ 

Period 5.—The Ascendanecy of France, 1598-1715. 

By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 

Period 6.—The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. 

By A. HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Period 7, Revolutionary Europ\ , 1789-1815. 

By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of History 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S.A. 

Period 8.—Modern Europe, 1815-1899. 

By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., formerly Senior Scholar 
ot St. John’s College, Oxford, 


A HISTORY OF ROME. 


For the Use of- Middle and Upper Forms of Schools. 
By J. L. MYRES, M.A., Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Maps, Plans, &c., 5s. 
** Mr. Myres has made a real advance on earlier school histories.” —Guardian, 
“Taking the work as a whole, we regard it as the counterpart in Roman 
history to Mr. Oman’s Greek history.”—Saturday Review. 
“ We know no other history of Rome on the same scale so good as this.” 
—Cambridge Review, 
**It is really interesting, and makes its points clearly.” —Ox/ord Magazine, 
“This is really an admirable book, and it is one which has been much 
needed.”’—School World. 


RIVINGTONS’ TEXT-BOOKS OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 
For the use of Schools in which Special Subjects in English 
History are being taught. With Maps, Plans, Genealogies, 
Analyses, Lists of Dates, &c. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A, 
Editor of “ Periods of European History,” and Author of “A 
Class Book of English History.” Small fcap. 8vo. In 9 vols, 
2s. each. 

It is hoped that these text-books will prove suitable for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Schools, for Local Examination purposes, and for other 
Examinations in England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, &. The volumes are 
sufficiently long to avoid the danger of being mere summaries of facts, and at 
the same time are not so lengthy as to overweight the pupils with more than 
they have time to assimilate. The arrangement of the matter in each volume 
will not only appeal to the eye of the learner, but will also be found to 
stimulate the memory. 

Volume J.—Early Britain, 449-1066. [In preparation, 
Volume II.—The Normans and Angevins, 1066-1307. 
< [In preparation, 
Volume III.—The Later Plantagenets and the French 
War, 1307-1399. Tn preparation 
Volume IV.—The Wars of the Roses, 1399-1485. 


[In preparation, 


_Volume_V.—The Tudor Dynasty, 1485-1603. [Just ready, 





Volume VI.—The Great Rebellion, 1603 1680. [tn preparation. 
Volume ViI—The Restoration and the Revolution, 
n preparation. 


1660-1715. 
Volume VIII.—The Expansion of Great Britain, 1715-1789. 


[In preparation 


| Volume IX.—War and Reform, 1789-1832. —_[Im the press, 
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